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DRAWN BY GUSTAVUS C 


««T have long since given over ecstatics on the subject of the Latin Quarter girl.’’ 


‘* Gabrielle ;*’ see page 428 
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Gabrielle 


BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


Author of “The Forest,” “The Silent Places,” 
“Conjurer’s House,” etc. 








“Oh yas! Vary wall!’ mocked a 
high-pitched, musical voice almost 
at my elbow. 

‘*Tiens, c'est toi, cherie! Qu’'as-tu?”’ 
I responded wearily, for I was tired 
of this sort of thing, and it annoyed 
me that any one at Bullier should 
take me for a mouveau, and an Eng- 
lish nouveau in the bargain. 

At that time, the time of my 
straight-brimmed black hat, and my 
voluminous peg-top corduroy pan- 
taloons, my flowing hair and my 
black stock, I felt that I knew Bul- 
lier thoroughly, from the tin-looking 
gendarme at the door to the most 
obscure little table in the last little 
grotto, or the most exposed seat in 
the gallery over the seller of fans. 
And I felt it only right that every- 
body should know me. 

Besides, I was interested in Gay- 
ley’s performance before the Ameri- 
can girls. There were two of them, 
in tow of a small youth with a straw 
hat and a limited knowledge of 
French. I was naturally disgusted 
at their lack of sense in coming to 
such a place, but after so long a 
course of Parisian beauty, I could 
not help admiring their clean-cut, 
well-bred appearance. Parisian 
beauty never looks as if it could 
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stand out in 
beauty does. 
ence. 

These American girls were seated 
at a table near the railing. Gayley’s 
roving eye had espied them a few 
moments before, while he was still 
at my side. 

‘There are some English-speaking 
faces, as I'm a sinner!”’ cried he, and 
launched himself in their direction. 

The floor was full of dancers and 
promenaders of the usual Latin 
Quarter type, through whom Gayley 
pushed his way until he had gained 
a position immediately in front of 
and below the party at the table. 
This, if you remember the arrange- 
ment at Bullier, brought his head 
about on a level with their knees. 
He seized Ninette, who happened to 
be passing, and, embracing her by 
the waist, began a long and elaborate 
speech in English concerning what 
always happens to bad little Ameri- 
can girls who come to Bullier. He 
told them that this was life in wicked 
Paris, and that if they wanted to 
view for once in their lives a real 
orgy, now was their chance. The 
small youth twisted restlessly, un- 
certain what he was called upon to 
do—whether to enter a_ hopeless 


the 
That 


rain—American 
is the differ- 
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combat, or take everything in good 
part—whereupon Gayley warned the 
small youth not to get angry, be- 
cause the angering of small youths 
with pretty American girls is the 
chief end of man—at Bullier. He 
closed with a solemn warning. And 
then, without a pause, he told it all 
over again in French, in order, as he 
said, that there might remain no 
chance that they had not understood 
the warning. After the 
French came German. At the mo- 
ment of which I speak, he was ap- 
pealing frantically to the amused 
and accumulating crowd for some 
one who could speak Russian also. 

Gayley was doing this well. Be- 
sides, the Americans offered varieties 
of facial expression exceedingly 
interesting to a student of men like 
myself. Therefore I hoped that my 
colloquial and idiomatic answer 
would discourage the young lady on 
a hunt for zouveau Englishmen. 


solemn 


In this I was disappointed. <A 
small hand clasped my arm, and the 


musical voice went on in a 
tented little chirp: 

‘‘l am thirsty. You can offer me 
something to drink.”’ 

I have long since given over 
ecstatics on the subject of the Latin 
Quarter girl. The romance has for 
me quite departed, but I confess that 
I was surprised into an exclamation 
of delight when I finally looked 
down upon this one, I turned 
lazily, indifferently, to an expected 
apparition of either a small piquant 
individual with a snub nose, a straw 
hat, and gray bloomers; or a slender 
dark-eyed girl with a big hat, a pair 
of ear-rings, and a strangely-twisted 
bang; or a red-cheeked plump girl 
in a beautiful hat, a beautiful gown, 
and beautiful open-work stockings; 
and instead of one or the other of 
these types I fell straight into the 
depths of the bluest, tenderest, 


con- 
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deepest eyes in the world—and got 
no further! 

When I came quite to myself, | 
found that we, the two of us, were 
seated at a small round iron table on 
which were two saucers, marked re- 
spectively 80 and 50, bearing the one 
a bock, the other a specimen of those 
strange sherbets so much adffected 
by Latin Quarter girls. 

Having thus assured myself of the 
reality of the proceedings, I took 
another look at my neighbor. The 
face went with the eyes. It was 
fresh, and pink-and-white, and ani- 
mated, and red-lipped, just as a face 
should be that carried the responsi- 
bility of like those. And 
moreover the throat was full and 
round, and the figure as dainty as a 
wild poppy in a fence corner. Then 
I became further aware of prattle, 
small-talk, little confidences, all in 
that musical voice. 

“Il wear now the round garter 
below the knee, instead of above, 
as formerly,’’ she was_ saying, 
‘‘because, you see, the other arrests 
the blood which flows. And so 
many do it the other way, not 
knowing. Ah, it is frightful!’’ 
She took a small spoonful of the 
sherbet on the tip of a little pink 
tongue, and looked at me. 

‘‘A society should be formed for 
the suppression of ‘the other’,’’ said 
I gravely. 

She stared at me hard for a mo- 
ment as if to see whether I were 
really in earnest, and then laughed. 
‘‘Tiens, that is droll!’’ cried she. 

‘‘This society shall have officers,”’ 
I went on. ‘“‘I will be president.”’ 

‘“‘With the privilege of examining 
for infractions of the law,’’ she sug- 
gested with a little moue, bending 
her small Parisian head sideways 
over the half-empty spoon. 

This was surprising, that a Latin 
Quarter girl should rise to such 


eyes 
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partee, spiced though it was. 
And then I suddenly remembered 
that she was not one of us, for I had 

‘ver seen her before. 

“You are not of the Quarter?”’ I 
S iggested. 

“But no, I am sfoute nouvelle. It 
is quite recently that 1 have come 
into an establishment.’’ 

I understood. 

“But he is gone into the country 
for the three days. Alors, mot, je 
ye amuse !”" 

She shrugged her shoulders a 
little, swiftly, in the dainty Parisian 
fashion, and arose. ‘‘Let us make a 
tour!’’ she cried gayly, shaking out 
her skirts. 

I paid the waiter his franc and a 
half, while she awaited me like a 
bird poised for flight. 

‘‘Tiens,’’ said she, laughing, ‘‘I am 
warm, so warm. See.’’ She took 
my hand in hers and inserted two 
fingers of it down the collar of a very 
warm little neck. ‘‘Come!’’ she 
cried with a small air of proprietor- 
ship. ‘You shall buy me a fan.”’ 

And I went, meekly, asking no 
whys or wherefores. 

We skirted the edge of the 
crowded floor. An American youth 
of the Quarter was executing an 
elaborate cake-walk in the center, 
ringed by an enthusiastic audience. 
Occasionally a chic little bloomer 
girl would tap his shoulder ever so 
gently with a small white shoe. 
Over in the corner was the seller of 
fans. His stock was behind a 
diminutive green-cloth table, where- 
on one courted fortune for a choice. 
We made our selection direct, how- 
ever, and finally decided on an affair 
of much gauze and pink roses, the 
air from which must necessarily have 
been limited, but the price of which 
was not. Then we continued around 
below the orchestra, arm in arm, I 
silent as before, she prattling on, 
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child-like, about the affairs of her 
daily life. When we had again 
passed over into the dominion of the 
small round table, we paused while 
I lighted a cigarette. As I was 
about to extinguish the match, I 
looked up and caught hereye. In 
the eye was a faint glimmer of ap- 
peal. I offered her my case. 

“‘Votla!’’ cried she, ‘‘c’est bien, 
¢a/"’ and she lit one with a delicious 
gesture of the wrist. She was en- 
tirely charming. 

I wondered at myself. Here was 
I, an habitué of three years’ stand- 
ing, entering into a Bullier affair 
with all the zest of a first season. 

‘“Mademoiselle,’’ said I suddenly, 
“IT am an American. I adhere to 
the customs of my native land, and, 
wherever I am, I try by all means in 
my power to introduce those cus- 
toms.”’ 

“It is indeed patriotic,’’ she mur- 
mured, wondering. 

‘‘Whatever one’s sociological be- 
liefs may be, one must admit that 
the practices which a whole nation 
finds meritorious enough to crystal- 
lize into a custom, must have per- 
manent value; and therefore must 
benefit any foreign people among 
whom they are introduced. You 
agree with me, mademoiselle?”’ 

“But yes/’’ cried she, “‘I agree 
with monsieur perfectly.”’ 

“One of the customs of America,”’ 
I went on calmly, “‘is that, whenever 
a pretty girl smokes a cigarette, she 
is to be kissed by the man with 
whom she smokes it. You follow 
me?’ 

arfaitement, monsieur!”’ 
agreed with a little laugh. 
cigarette had quite gone out. 

“IT intend,’’ said I with great 
firmness, ‘‘to introduce into France 
this custom of my country.”’ 

We were, by this time, in the 
grotto where there are no lights and 


she 


The 
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I slipped 


The 


the music is far away. 
my arm around her waist. 
light was indeed very dim. 

After a little, the far-away music 
ceased. People began to prome- 
nade. We had to move on and out. 

Near the other entrance stood a 
little group about the flash-light 
photographer. Gabrielle, for that, 
she had told me, was her name, 
clapped her hands with joy. 

‘Behold, this is the custom of my 
country!” said ‘that when a 
demoiselle has passed the grotto 
with a young man, she is to have 
her picture taken at once.” 

She had me there. I can see her 
yet as she posed in her fresh, natural 
young manner on the raised platform 
before the dingy camera. 1 can feel 
yet the pressure of her two hands on 
my arm as, afterwards, blinking from 
the glare of the magnesium, she 
clung there in pretended terror at 
the sharp puff of the flash. Fora 
moment or so it was all quite ideal 
and feminine and refreshing, like a 
breath of sweet-grass from a hedge- 
row, or a sight of green trees over 
hot brick walls. 

And then, as we waited the proc- 
ess of finishing, there came upon us 
Gayley, hot and frantic, red of face 
and perspiring of brow. At the 
sight of us, his face lit up with joy. 

“Oh, here you are!’’ he cried. 
“Come on. I've been looking 
everywhere for you. Crowd’s going 
to pull out now—going to put the 
d'Harcourt on the bum. Hello! 
Where'd you get it?’’ He looked 
my companion over with the rapid 
glance of a connoisseur. ‘‘Pretty. 
Something new? Come on; they’re 
waiting.” 

Over near the door I could seea 
small group, where I knew my 
cronies were impatiently expecting 
me. I did not care particularly 
about ‘‘putting the d'Harcourt on 
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the bum,"’ but the realization of 
Gayley’s quizzical glance toward the 
wonderful fan was bringing me a 
little to my senses, and I did not 
care to miss an evening of goodfel- 
lowship even for the sake of a 
charming girl. You that 
period, being upwards of twenty 
three years of age, I was quite d/asé, 
with a scorn of petticoats in general 
and no intimacies with them in par- 
ticular. I looked at Gabrielle. 

‘“‘How about this?’’ I asked of 
Gayley, with a slight turn of the 
head in her direction. 

“Oh, shake it; give it to some one 
else; any old thing.’’ He turned 
sweetly to Gabrielle. ‘‘Sleeping car! 


see, at 


Plum pudding! Oh yas! Nest-ce- 
pas, mademortselle?”’ 
Gabrielle smiled  enchantingly. 


“What is it that you two do say 
there in English?’’ she enquired. 
“That you are entirely charming, 


mademoiselle,"’ replied Gayley 
promptly in her tongue. Then 


without a pause he shouted again 
in English, ‘‘Hi, you! Remington! 
Come here!” 

Remington detached himself from 
the crowd and sauntered towards us. 

‘‘Do you want this?’’ asked Gayley 
bluntly. ‘‘Because Jim, here, has 
gathered it in, and now he’s got to 
go with us.”’ 

“T reckon,”’ 
in his slow way. 

Gayley, with his usual graceful 
tact, began an elaborate explanation 
to the girl. The photographer 
touched me on the arm. 

‘‘Voila, mo’ sieur!’’ said he. 

It was a charming likeness of its 
sort, catching well the peculiarly 
bird-like carriage of her head. | 
paid the man just as Gayley finished 
his diplomatic mission. 

The last I saw of Gabrielle was as 
I mounted the short stairs that lead 
to the street. She was leaning on 
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Remington's arm, and the two were 
walking slowly down between the 
rows of lights. 

Then we went out into 
night air. Gabrielle was, for me, an 
affaire finte. 


the cool 


I awoke late one morning with the 
full conviction that at last 1 knew 
exactly what ailed me. For some 
time I had been out of sorts. 

The great bells in the towers of 
St. Sulpice boomed out eight times. 
A goat-herd, far down in the narrow 
street, drove his charges from door 
to door in search of a customer for 
their milk, and the mellow and 
plaintive tootling of his pipe 
ascended in an isolation of its own 
among the rougher noises of city 
life. Perhaps it was the primitive 
Arcadian quality of this which so 
Or perhaps it was 
France which 


enlightened me. 
the warm sun of 


poured in through the window in a 


bath of gentle, grateful heat. Or it 
might have been the cooing of a pair 
of the great Luxembourg pigeons 
strutting on the cornice just above 
our little balcony. 

The discovery pleased me, so I 
decided to awaken Gayley. This I 
did by sitting up in bed, and singing 
in whining kindergarten tones a pe- 
culiarly idiotic little song which ran: 

‘See how the rising sun 

With splendor decks the skies, 

Its journey well begun. 

Haste and arise! 
Haste and arise, my son, 
Haste and arise! 

See how the rising sun——”’ 
and so on, without mercy and with- 
out end, like the numbered blue bot- 
tles of infantile memory, or Old Dog 
Tray. 

I became the immediate target of 
Gayley. He had at hand a bounti- 
ful supply of ammunition, for the 
simple reason that he had snored 
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during the night, and so had gath- 
ered about him all the small mov- 
able articles inthe room. When his 
aim became too accurate, I moved 
in front of one of his own canvases. 
There I was safe until the disheveled 
and exasperated Gayley leaped from 
the bed. As this was the result de- 
sired, I ceased my chant. 

“Gayley,”’ said I, ‘‘cook 
coffee, and listen to me.”’ 

Seeing that I really had some- 
thing to say, Gayley calmed down. 

‘“‘Gayley,’’ I continued, after he 
had started the oil-stove, ‘‘will you 
do me the kindness to step to that 
window and look out? What do 
you see?”’ 

‘That you're an ass,’’ he growled. 

‘*But below,’’ I insisted. 

‘‘The street, of course, you idiot!"’ 

‘Precisely. And above?” 

‘The sky, to be sure. What you 
driving at?’’ 

“The street, of stone and brick 
and plaster! The sky, a. promise 
and a hint! Gayley, we are going 
where it’s all sky—when you lie on 
your back—and no street. Gayley, 
we're going into the country.”’ 

““But——”’ 

“To an inexpensive inn, with a 
pretty maid, Gayley.”’ 

““And——”’ 

“The cider of the country, Gay- 
ley, and cheese of the frothing 
cream.”’ 

“But my work!”’ 

‘“‘“Gayley,’’ said I solemnly, ‘‘you 
bought yesterday, to my certain 
knowledge, a fearful and wonderful 
folding easel, an umbrella like a 
parachute, a stool no anatomically 
constructed human being could pos- 
sibly sit on, and a box of very sticky- 
looking colors.”’ 


the 


Two days later we were giving ou 
first ten-centime piece to a functic 
ary of the ‘“‘Sign of the Dog w 
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‘aps’’ in a far corner of Normandy. 
I had for some time been looking 

life with jaundiced eyes. The 
rls at Bullier’s had become tire- 
me and vulgar, my friends noisy 

id frivolous. To both, I, on my 
part, must have been an unmitigated 
bore. I needed the change. 

And certainly nothing could have 
been more different from our little 
Street of the Many Meadows in 
Paris than this country of the many 
meadows in which we shortly settled 
ourselves. It seemed that here, if 
anywhere, one could regain any 
reasonable store of lost spirits, and 
furthermore lay in a goodly supply 
against the winter days to come. 

We drew up before our inn with a 
great cracking of whips, and were 
met at the door by Madame herself, 
fresh and smiling. An individual, 
in whom we later recognized the 


waiter of the dining-room, and later 


still the groom of the chambers, 
shouldered our trunks and disap- 
peared up the stairs. We followed 
m into adjoining rooms. The 
had been scrubbed and 
rubbed again until they were quite 
white. In a corner stood a bed 
whose thick mattress raised the sur- 
face to an awe-inspiring height, and 
over whose head brooded a deep red 
canopy of pendent curtain. The 
little square windows, too, were cur- 
tained with checkered red, through 
which the light filtered. As to the 
rest, there was little, but that little 
was clean to the superlative degree. 
In the air lingered a smell of soap 
and scouring. 
We descended to an interior court 
verflowing with greenery, and be- 
ynd into a raftered dining-room 
hose windows looked out over an 
1ethyst sea. As we sat, there were 
ught to us various dishes, piping 
and a great flagon of Norman 
‘. We ate and drank, Gayley 


floors 
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and I, and went forth to Madame, 
and made jpension rates for many 
weeks, for we had found it exceed- 
ingly good. 

In the course of the next few days 
we fell upon the species of routine 
into which all men naturally fall 
when they are content. In the 
morning we bathed in the sea. 
During the afternoon we walked. 
All the evening- we dreamed, for our 
sleep was so deep and untroubled 
that we had no time for that at 
night. And thus we became fat and 
brown, and obtained a knowledge of 
the country. 

All about the quaint old town 
were rolling hills. Men do things 
in France with an eye to the third 
and fourth generations, so these 
hills were divided into many mead- 
ows and orchards, the which were 
separated from each other, not by 
walls or fences, but by hedges and 
rows of trees. You have no idea, 
until you have seen it, what a beau- 
tifully verdant air this imparts toa 
countryside. The roads were wind- 
ing. On either side they, too, were 
separated from the rest of the land 
by tall and luxurious hedges, be- 
tween which one wandered as 
between the still ranks of forest 
trees, and through which’ one 
snatched ravishing glimpses of the 
landscape, or of thatch-roofed stone 
farm-houses, centuries old, whose 
door-yards were fairly abloom with 
flowers. But what I loved best of 
all was the sight of the glittering 
milk-cans, scoured to the last de- 
gree, turned upside down each on its 
separate stake, like the captured 
arms of a warrior before the shrine 
of a tutelary god. 

This attraction it was that induced 
me first to enter the dooryard of the 
Farm of the Beautiful Leaves—this, 
rather than the quaintness of the 
old-fashioned house itself, or the 
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deluge of big pink Norman roses 
with which the place blazed like a 


gingham apron. I was hot and 
thirsty. I saw the milk cans. I 
pushed open the little gate and 


entered. 

The path ran straight to the door. 
On either hand grew great bushes of 
roses, all pink, all huge, all fragrant. 
Beyond the roses were the embrac- 
ing hedges. The peak-roofed house 
with the black beams 
against the white plaster, and the 
pink roses—that was all the world; 
that, and the soaring blue sky of 
northern France. As I neared the 
door I saw that over it a rose vine 
had been caught, and the roses of 
that vine were white. 

To my knock the door was opened 
by a dear little old lady in the high 
starched cap of the country, 
with whom I fell in love on the 
spot. She wasa peasant. But she 
had blue eyes, and a smile winning 
because of its child-like simplicity. 
I can never resist these two things. 
I stooped my head at the little door, 
quite prepared to take for gold the 
burnished gleam of the copper 
utensils, and to accept as a matter of 
course the old-fashioned charm of 
the apartment. I admired every- 
thing, from the diamond-shaped 
windows to the tile floor, from the 
polished blackwood table to the 
pewter pitcher in which the little 
old lady’s daughter brought my 
milk. Especially was I willing to 
admire the daughter, with her up- 
right carriage and her fearless blue 
Normaa eyes. 

I paraded my best Parisian, the 
little old lady her best china. It 
became a_ repast — fresh cream- 
cheese, the milk, and the excellent 
bread of France. We became ina 
little while very good friends, I from 
one of those occasional expansions 
of the heart we all know, which in- 
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clined me for the moment to look 
sentimentally on everything about 
me; she, because it was her nature 
to respond. We talked all sorts of 
things. The daughter listened, 
standing straight and _ wide-eyed 
against the dusk of acorner of the 
room. 

In a little while, at my request, we 
went out the other door into the low, 
regular orchard, knee-deep with lush 
grasses, and mathematically bisected 
by a wide white path. Placid cows 
ate the grasses, and two butter-fat 
ponies turned up the nose of reple- 
tion. There was a pump of stone, 
twice as tall as myself, with a beaten 
iron handle to match, and before it a 
drinking trough of hollowed rock. 
The little striped farm-house looked 
after us with a smile of pleased ap- 
proval. In the air was a hum of in- 
sects, faint as the scent of flowers 
which seemed to accompany it, to 
interweave with it as part of the 
melody of the place. As I said 
good-bye to the little old lady at the 
other gate, I looked back and 
caught sight of a dormer window. 

The sun had, by now, declined so 
far that the high-hedged road lay 
quite in shadow. A bird with white 
wings continually darted from the 
bush and flew ahead of me to a sup- 
posedly safe distance, only to dart 
once more when again overtaken. 
It reminded me of the dormer win- 
dow; 1 don’t know why. After a 
little, I stood still and kicked the 
dust. Then I turned back rapidly, 
and had another conversation with 
the little old Norman lady in the 
high white starched cap. 

On the way home to Au Chien qui 
saut, 1 argued with myself. At Ax 
Chien qui saut | argued with Gayley. 

I found him astride one straight- 
backed chair, sourly contemplating 
a canvas which he had propped up 
in another. 
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“It zs pretty bad,’ said I, ‘‘but 
never mind that. I’ve just found 
the most beautiful little place, all 
covered with roses, the quaintest, 
most delightful little place you ever 
saw. Just wait until you see the 
woman who runs it—and how clean 
everything is—and——”’ 

‘‘Rats!’’ remarked Gayley. 

‘‘For heaven's sake, Gayley,’’ I 
admonished with some heat, “‘if you 
must use slang, use some that isn’t 
quite archaic!”’ 

‘That isn’t.”’ 

“It’s obsolescent, anyway. And 
the prettiest 
must her, 


there’s a daughter, 
littl: thing! You 
Gayiey, she’s a ¢yfe.”’ 

“How old?’’ enquired 
waking up a trifle. 

‘‘About fourteen.”’ 

Gayley took up again the inspec- 
tion of his wretched work. 

“I’ve engaged a room there for us 
beginning next——’’ 

‘““What!’’ yelled Gayley, jumping 
to his feet. 

I was silent. 

“You idiot!’ he continued after a 
moment, “‘you sentimental idiot!’ 

And then, quite coolly, I proved te 
Gayley that we would make money 
by the arrangement, because we 
would not have to tip anybody. 
This failed to convince him. I sus- 
pect he had already entered into a 
flirtation with the maid, who had 
hair and ankles, as most 
French women have. 

“We've told Madame, here, we 
were going to stay all summer, and 
given us rates accordingly. 
have to tell her that we’re 
going,’’ said he at last. 

‘‘Now, Gayley,’’ I protested, 
‘don’t be unreasonable! You know 
very well you do such things so 
much better than I! You know how 
to jolly people.”’ 

“I wo'n't,”’ he replied stubbornly, 


see 


Gayley, 


good 


she’s 


You'll 


‘ 
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that settles it! Don’t be 
she wo’n’t do anything t 


‘and 
afraid; 
you.”’ 

‘“‘T know it!’ I groaned, ‘‘and 
that’s the worst of it. She'll be as 
polite as can be, and I'll feel like a 
thug. It’s always that way with 
these confounded French. If they’d 
only give you a chance to go away 
mad!”’ 

And that was how it came about 
that Gayley and I, in the early days 
of July when the air was heavy with 
the perfume of grasses and of flow- 
ers, came to dwell with the Leboi- 
segnets at the Farm of the Beautiful 
Leaves. 


The household consisted of Ma- 
dame Leboisegnet, Ernestine, Gay- 
ley, and myself. Its occupations 
were various. Gayley sketched and 
grumbled; I idled, in that hazy idle- 
ness which all writers find to be their 
most fruitful periods when all is 
balanced; our hostesses cheerfully 
scrubbed things, and cleaned things, 
and cooked things, and tended the 
four cows whose milk went to fill the 
staked arms dedicated to the tutelary 
gods. The latter occupation—and 
ourselves—seemed to be the only 
remunerative labor of the little farm. 
It was typically French—this devo- 
tion to what our more practical race 
would consider ornamental and un- 
essential details, but which, never- 
theless, go far to make up the fabled 
charm and attraction of the land. 
The kitchen utensils always looked 
like ornaments hung on the walls 
for artistic effect. I believe Ernes- 
tine and Madame spent fully half 
their time in the rose garden. 

Morning and evening, the four 
placid cows were milked, and 
Ernestine drove away in the high 
two-wheeled cart, delivering the 
milk to some mysterious customers 
in the village. Gayley and I figured 
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it the gross proceeds, at the pre- 

iiling prices, and came to the con- 

usion that the two women must 
ive some capital, or some other 
ource of revenue. 

Once a week the high two-wheeled 

it went to church. The second 
week, Gayley and I went, too. We 

id this because we were ashamed 
not to in the face of the general air 
of sweet and gentle piety which 
pervaded that little peasant house- 
hold like the perfume of its own 
roses. And Gayley’s regular day 
for church ts Christmas. 

I never knew women more gently 
courteous, nor more unaffectedly 
good than these two, and they took 
your goodness and courtesy so 
entirely for granted that you had 
not the heart to undeceive them. If 
Gayley had asked for stuffed orto- 
or I for the wine of Cham- 
pagne, ortolans and champagne 
would have been forthcoming even 


ins, 


though their purchase destroyed the 
little profits of our entire sojourn. 
Consequently we ate what was set 
before us, and asked for nothing. 
You would never have known Gay- 


ley. He became as a lamb, and 
sometimes I would rub my eyes, and 
wonder, and look again to make 
sure that this was, in reality, the 
same Gayley who was wont, but a 
month ago, to “‘put the d'Harcourt 
on the bum!”’ He realized it him- 
self, and used to laugh at it in a 
shame-faced fashion. 

‘How did you like your Uncle 
William’s moral tale this noon?’’ he 
would ask. ‘‘I am the whole thing, 
my boy. No family should be with- 
out me—improving to the young, 
entertaining to the old, warranted to 

ve satisfaction."’ And he would 
trudge. away loaded down with his 

etching paraphernalia, in his but- 
nhole a pink rose, the gift of 
Ernestine; in his pocket a little 
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cake, the gift of Madame. Some- 
how or another the roses were always 
pink. The white vine over the 
doorway was never despoiled, ex- 
cept by way of necessary pruning. 

Of course Madame Leboisegnet 
soon knew all about our affairs—one 
always confides in that sort of wo- 
man without the need of definite en- 
couragement—but we never seemed 
to gain any insight into hers, until 
a little incident opened the gates to 
her confidence. 

The summer had slipped away 
insensibly toward the last of July. 
In the garden the hardy pink roses 
were still making a brave show. but 
each morning before the sill « the 
door were lightly sprinkled, like a 
fall of snow, the fragrant white 
petals of the vine. A stiller peace 
seemed to brood over the sun- 
soaked country, and the breeze came 
up more rarely from the sea. One 
afternoon, I sat near the window, 
smoking an idle pipe. I was awak- 
ened from a doze by the sound of 
voices below me. In spite of my- 
self, I listened. 

‘‘The same tale last month,”’ said 
a man’s voice. 

‘I have always paid well hereto- 
fore,’’ replied Madame. 

“Yes, and the good God alone 
knowsshow. I must protect myself, 
Madame. We have talked all the 
talk there is, and that is my last 
word. One hundred francs, or——’’ 

But I had heard enough—you 
would have done the same in my 
place—I ran down the stairs, paid 
the man, took his receipt, and 
protested to Madame before my in- 
dignation at an order of things that 
could harass so gentle a creature, 
had cooled. 

And then I learned that all these 
careless months we had been living 
in the presence of a sorrow. 

‘“‘After the good man died, there 
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was little to be done. We had the 
cows and the orchard; but what were 
they!” Madame 
‘‘And of many things there lacked. 
For a time affairs looked gloomy 
enough, but we trusted always in 
le bon Setgneur, and there came a 
time of happiness. You have not 
known my other daughter, Mon- 
sieur; I would like it well that you 
had. Ernestine and I, we are quiet 
and still, but she was like a bird that 
sings or the ray of the sun that 
shines. Never was one so gay. 
But she is a good girl, Alice, and 
walks in the fear of our Lord, in 
spite of the fact that her face is 
never long. I have always brought 
up my daughters, Monsieur, to do 
what is right, and that alone is to 
me as a blessing. 

‘‘And in the times of our greatest 
troubles she always cheered us. For 
our troubles were great, Monsieur. 
The funeral had yet to be paid, and 
two of the cows. We _ borrowed 
much of the man who has just been 
here. I know not how it is, 1 am 
little versed in affairs, but the sum 
that is to pay, at first little, has 
mounted, until, as you see, it is now 
fifty francs a month. 

‘But just as our despair was dark- 
est, Alice, as always bright and gay, 
charmed the lady of a great Milord, 
and was by her taken away as femme 
de chambre. And see the goodness 
of Alice, for each month since that 
time she has sent us the fifty francs, 
and sometimes more. It is much.’’ 

‘It is, indeed,”’ said I, wondering. 

“The saying must well be of 
truth—that these Milords are made 
of money, for never are such wages 
paid here. And Ernestine and I, 
therefore, have lived well on what 
the milk brings.’’ 

‘But what, then——”’ I begged. 

‘‘Ah, Monsieur, it is that which 
does trouble me.’’ Madame Le- 


said Leboisegnet. 
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boisegnet’s eyes filled with tears and 
she clasped her hands tightly in her 
lap. ‘‘For these two months we 
have heard no word.’ The tears 
overflowed. 

‘‘Have you not written?”’ 

‘‘We know not where to write.”’ 

‘‘But her address?”’ 

‘“‘She never could give us one per- 
manent. It was always the fost 
restante, for, as she said, Wilord was 
never long in a place, and that was 
best.”’ 

‘So you never knew where to find 
her in case of need?”’ 

‘*No, Monsieur.”’ 

“It will come all right,’’ I ven- 
tured by way of consolation. ‘‘It 
may be that the Milord has traveled 
far without warning."’ There were 
serious flaws in this, but it was the 
best I could muster. Then a sudden 
thought slapped me square in the 
face. ‘‘But Madame!”’ I cried, ‘‘we, 
Monsieur Gayley and I, owe you 
much more than that! It was most 
thoughtless! Why did you not ask 
us for the money?”’ 

‘‘Ah, Monsieur!’’ cried Madame 
Leboisegnet in reproachful depre- 
cation. 

The conversation opened our eyes 
to how little we had known of the fam- 
ily with whom we dwelt, and caused 
us to understand a little better the 
possibilities of a courtesy that, out 
of a mere desire to save us the dis- 
agreeable, could conceal the anxiety 
at once of a woman for her home 
and a mother for her daughter. 

The story was, therefore, often 
touched upon. It seemed that, now 
the main facts had come to our 
knowledge, Madame _ Leboisegnet 
obtained a certain comfort in im- 
parting to us the little details. She 
told me how Alice loved to dress in 
white, how the summer clouds 
charmed her, and the foam of the 
sea. It was a passion, this love for 
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white. ‘“‘A purity of the soul,’’ 
Madame explained fondly. The 
vine of white roses over the door 
was of her planting and cultivating, 
they seemed to be of a 
unknown to the simple 
botany of the region, Madame 
Leboisegnet had named them for her 
daughter. 

“They live, and look always to 
the sun,’’ said she, ‘‘and they are 
white and fragrant, like Alice, and 
for that reason I can never pluck 
them, or give them away. Mon- 
sieur has noticed?”’ 

Yes, Monsier had noticed. And 
he noticed, too, the mother-pride in 
the fond old eyes. 

But beneath all the delight of 
recollection, there lurked the great 
anxiety that, for two months, Alice 
had not written. This was not the 
less because its effects were quiet. 
And so Gayley and I, in that we had 
come to admire and respect Madame 
Leboisegnet as we had admired and 
respected few, even in the higher 
walks of life, stirred ourselves to get 
some news. Gayley went to Paris. 
At the poste restante remained, un- 
called for, Madame Leboisegnet’s 
letters to her daughter. The off- 
cials knew nothing. I enquired the 
name of the English lord with 
whom Alice had taken service. It 
was Henry Johnson—-the needle in 
the haystack! 

All this was done quite on our 
“wn account, and without consult- 
ng Madame Leboisegnet, for we did 
1ot wish to disquiet her further by 
onfessing that we shared her fears. 

The summer had still farther 
zone. Even the pink roses showed 
igns of faltering, and on the vine 
Alice only a few dots of white here 
ind there marked the rear guard of 
he season. We had come to the 
abit, in the August heat, of dining 
lear sunset at a table under the 


ind as 


species 
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trees of the orchard. One evening 
the conversation, as usual, turned on 
the absent one. 

‘There is still the portrait, which 
Messieurs have not seen,’’ suggested 
Ernestine. 

“Not that; no, not that! How 
could you think of it!’’ cried Ma- 
dame. ‘‘Ernestine! It is of all 
things the worst! I have guarded 
that so it might not give a wrong 
impression to Messteurs!”’ 

“You have a portrait?’’ I asked 
with interest. 

‘Such a little one!’’ replied Ma- 
dame deprecating, ‘‘and it shows 
not the blue of the eyes, nor the 
expression of the mouth. I am 
ashamed of it.”’ 

‘‘But you must show it,’’ I cried, 
“it is at least something to go 
by——*’ And then 1 broke off, for 
I had nearly disclosed the fact that 
Gayley and I were searching. 

It was enough, however. Madame 
Leboisegnet saw that we wished to 
see the picture, and our desire was 
in itself almost equivalent to a com- 
mand. Ernestine returned carrying 
a little daguerrotype, which she laid 
in my hand. 

It represented a young girl resting 
gracefully against an artificial rock, 
a beautiful girl in the flush of youth. 

After an interval, I commanded 
myself, and passed it to Gayley. 
He did not recognize it, and so did 
the talking for both of us. When 
we were again in our room, I told 
him what | knew of the picture, and 
when it was taken, and of the girl 
who called herself Gabrielle. 

‘‘Hence the fifty francs a month,”’ 
concluded Gayley bitterly. 

“We've at least something to go 
on,”’ said I. 

“Oh, we can find her now. 
question is, do we want to?”’ 

We discussed the question, and 
concluded finally that we did, for 
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our discovery of her need. not be 
communicated to the Leboisegnets 
unless circumstances warranted. 

“It is not difficult to discover the 
whereabouts of a fille entretenue,’ 
said Gayley. ‘‘Paris is large, but 
the coterie of such a girl issmall. I 
think I know just where to go.”’ 

“It may take a little time,’’ he 
replied, in answer to my question, 
“but you know, Maxim's, 
the Jardin de Paris, Ambassadeurs, 
Moulin Rouge, and the theatres. If 
she’s at all well-known, she'll be at 
one of those places sooner or later, 
or I'll find some one who has seen 
her there.”’ 

‘*You go ahead, then. You 
the ropes better than I do.”’ 

‘“‘All right,’’ said Gayley. 

I do not know whether or not’ Ma- 
dame Leboisegnet divined the object 
of Gayley’s visit to Paris. I think 
she did; for all at once she became 


there’s 


know 


quieter, and ceased talking of her 
absent daughter altogether. 

In the interval, I employed my 
time in looking up the state of affairs 
in regard to the man who had lent 


the money. 
It was as I suspected. He had pre- 
sumed, at first a little, then more, 
on the credulity of the inexperienced 
women, until at the last he had 
brought himself well within the 
workings of the Usury Law. I had 
with him the stormy inter- 
view. It began with an astonishing 
flow of words on his part, and ended 
by the terse statement of uncom- 
promising conditions on mine. As 
a result, I was shortly enabled to 
clear the debt entirely. 

This was a matter of the utmost 
importance to Madame. It made 
all the difference between poverty 
and at least an ability to get along 
comfortably. And yet she 
little. and I noticed that fact 

Gayley’s continued _ silence 


Madame Leboisegnet 


usual 


said 
less. 
did 
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not perplex me. He is one of those 
men who never put pen to paper 
merely for the sake of explaining 
that they have nothing to impart. | 
understood that news was lacking. 

Our little household settled back 
into something like routine again. 
The great yellow sun climbed the 
heavens toward the north. One by 
one the birds became silent in the 
contemplation of the stiller joys of 
paternity. The noon-day shadows 
crept close under the motionless 
trees. And out in the little garden, 
leaf by leaf, the petals of the roses 
fell, crimsoning the earth, making 
fragrant the air, lowering the brilliant 
banners of a season that was gone. 

Gayley returned to us in the late 
afternoon. I heard his calling whis- 
tle before he had emerged from the 
alley of hedges, and so went to meet 
him. He was walking. 

“‘Well?’’ I asked breathlessly. 

*‘Dead; these six weeks,’’ he 
replied. 

We turned in at the gate, and 
met Madame Leboisegnet face to 
face. She looked at Gayley with- 
out surprise. Ernestine stood in the 
doorway watching us. We seemed 
to understand each other without the 
need of words. 

‘““Tout est convenable?"’ 
asked in a low voice. 

“The cemetery of Montmartre,”’ 
replied Gayley gently. ‘‘You must 
be brave, Madame. You must try 
to bear it.”’ 

‘IT am brave, Monsieur. One 
does not grieve when the Lord has 
taken one of his angels to himself.”’ 

A single white rose drooped in 
splendid perfection just above the 
door. As Gayley passed the lintel, 
the young girl, with a sudden im- 
pulsive movement, plucked it and 
fastened it in his coat. 

“It is the last,’’ she 
sadly. 


Madame 


murmured 
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Tangier, Morocco, 
April 21, 1902. 

My first glimpse of an Oriental 
city. Wonderful! Such people, 
such costumes, such—everything! 
If I write all night, I shall fail to 
describe what we have already seen. 

When the rowboat landed us at 
the pier, I had a trifling adventure, 
which no one noticed. In 
mounting the wooden steps, my 
dress caught ona nail and I nearly 
lost my balance; but a hand reached 
from above to steady me, then re- 
leased my gown and almost lifted 
me from the last step. Looking up, 


else 


to offer pay or thanks, as the case 
required, I 


found the handsomest 
man I have ever seen gazing quietly 
at me as if he knew me perfectly 
well. I cannot explain it; there was 
no effort to gain my attention, but a 
strange, calm recognition, to which 
I must have been about to respond, 
involuntarily, for a sudden gladness 
in his face recalled me. I bowed 
my thanks and hurried after Auntie, 
quite ashamed of being so readily 
impressed. When a girl has never 
felt any sentimental emotion toward 
an American man—and everybody 
says they are the best in the world— 
what excuse can there be for such 
embarrassment at the first sight of a 
fine-looking barbarian? (Putting it 
into plain words may mortify me, 
but I deserve it!) 

We went outside the walls to the 
marketplace. It was like the ‘‘Ara- 
bian Nights’’; the same wares for 
sale, the professional story-teller, 
the snake-charmer and all the rest, as 


it has been for centuries. Our guide 
kept the way cleared for us as well 
as he could, and it was all right 
until I became interested in an old 
magician, who was pretending to set 
some straw on fire by blowing upon 
it. The others moved on, and there 
I was, hemmed in by the circle and 
unable to see where my party had 
gone. Then a tall figure beside me 
began shouldering the crowd apart 
and cuffing the small boys who were 
pushing against me, until an open- 
ing was made and I saw Uncle com- 
ing back. I wondered if it could be 
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«<< We went outside the walls to the 
market place.’’ 


the same one, but he kept his face 
turned away and hidden by the folds 
of his white cloak. I said, “‘Thank 
you, very much,’’ hoping he would 
understand the tone if not the words. 
It was a surprise to have him answer, 
‘Te suis bien heureux de vous servir,”’ 
but I have since noticed that many 
of the people speak other languages. 
Then he walked slowly away, and I 
kept hold of Uncle for the remainder 
of the afternoon. 

Tangier by night is fascinating. 
I cannot account for the feeling that 
I have seen it before, except by the 
theory of re-incarnation; so once 
upon a time I must have been an 
Arabian maiden a princess, no 
doubt! That is why I like Moorish 
architecture and why the music in 
the café this evening did not seem 


sO umattractive to as to the 
others. 

While we were taking the queer, 
thick coffee, 1 saw a pretty boy 
watching us from the doorway of the 
outer room, and Uncle said I might 
give him an extra cup that had been 
brought. He came forward when I 
beckoned, laid his hand on his heart 
with a graceful bow and took the 
gift into the other room. He imme- 
diately held a conversation with a 
tall figure, so muffled in white robes 
that only the eyes were visible— 
strikingly handsome gray eyes set in 
a fringe of heavy black lashes, the 
eyes of a high class Moor—in short, 
the same eyes that had met mine this 
morning on the landing. 

Presently, when the owner of the 
eyes uncovered his face, I was not, 
of course, looking in that direction, 
but Fred almost sprang from his 
seat. ‘‘Gee whiz!’’ he exclaimed 


me 


(but they could not hcar him above 


the musicians’ chorus). ‘“‘Dora, see 
that chap—what an ‘Othello’ he’d 
make! I always felt it was a mis- 
take to have him so dark, and now I 
know it. Only their slaves are 
black. Notice that color—lighter 
than lots of Italians. And his well- 
bred nose, Stunning head! 
But, the way these heathen hate it, I 
don’t believe he’d pose for love or 
money. Oh, say!’’ And he sank 
into a dismal silence, riveting his 
attention upon the eminently ‘“‘paint® 
able’’ subject; but when _the boy re- 
appeared, aroused himself to obtain 
this model, at least. The confer- 
ence was brief, and evidently the 
little fellow did not want it over. 
heard; but my brother’s expression 
showed me that it was satisfactory. 
I noticed that ‘‘Othello’’ had given 
some command to a native in a gray 
cloak, who then talked with our 
guide, Ferachi, and followed us to 
the hotel—that is, 1 thought it was 


too. 
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the same man, but probably I have 
imagined most of this. 

Now there are two things that I 
ust do, if I intend this stay in 
(angier to be useful: first, get plenty 
of facts for my diary, so it will be 
nteresting to father and mother, 
and, secondly, forget all this 
‘Othello”’ nonsense. 


Tuesday, 
April 22. 

Fate seems to op- 
pose my forgetting 
‘‘Othello’’ just yet. 
Thismorning, as we 
were starting for 
our ride among the 
hills and I was des- 
pairing over the 
forlorn steed they 
wantedmetomount, 
the pretty boy of 
last evening came 
on the scene and 
made me a speech 
compounded of 
English, French and 
something—Arabic, 
| suppose. The bur- 
den was, “I drink 
your coffee, you 
ride my _ horse.” 
Then appeared a 
lovely animal with 
a dusky attendant, 
and I was quickly 
in the saddle and 
moving off, escorted 
by young Master 
Hamid. He an- 
nounced that he 
would go beside me 
ind explain the 
sights. One so often 
hears that Oriental 
politeness has a 
money equivalent 
ittached, that I sup- 
posed this to be a 
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business enterprise, but I soon 
learned from Hamid’s broken chat- 
ter that he was forbidden to take 
any payment for the loan and might 
lose his head if he dared disobey; 
that I, I alone, might ride the beauti- 
ful ‘‘Gazal’’; that she belonged, not 
to himself, but to a cousin (whose 
names and titles in long array were 
evidently as great a 
pride to Hamid as 
they were a mystery 
to me), and that the 
sun had never shone 
for his cousin until 
yesterday at the 
landing. Here I 
found myself saying 
helplessly, ‘*‘Othel- 
lo,’ of course,’’ and 
Hamid eagerly in- 
quiring what that 
meant! 

I should have 
seen the view from 
the hilltop more in- 
telligently, per- 
haps, if he had not 
been putting me 
through a gentle but 
persistent cate- 
chism: Was I mar- 
ried to the artist? 
Toany one? Did I 
admire Tangier? 
And what was my 
age? It was plain 
that he considered 
me quite elderly 
when I owned to 
eighteen years, and 
I suppose it is in 
this country. But 
he rallied to ask 
whether I would not 
be pleased to marry 
a Shereef, as they 
are descendants of 
Mohammed; and he 
pretended not to un- 
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««Tt was like the Arabian Nights.’’ 


derstand my lecture on personal re- 
marks, offering, as an adequate ex- 
cuse, the suggestion that his cousin 
would like to know! 


On our return, Hamid observed 
that when he comes to pose for Fred 
this afternoon, he will be accom- 
panied by his cousin. I could not 
object without being rude, for the 
hotel roof is public property; but it 
is awkward, for I had promised Fred 
to entertain his model while he 
works. We thought it would be a 
chance for me to hear something of 
Tangier life, to use in the stories 
that I hope to write some day. But 
now ‘Othello’? may suppose I am 
there on his account, and how 
can I explain it to Fred if I stay 
away? 
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Evening. 

After all, there was no need to fee! 
uneasy, for it was simply an interest- 
ing afternoon, and I learned ever so 
much about the country. 

Fred could scarcely believe it 
when his young model emerged on 
the roof-studio, followed by the 
stately figure of “‘Othello.’’ Hamid 
presented him under a number of 
smoothly-flowing names, and began 
a postscript in English, relating his 
high rank and vast wealth, which 
“Othello” cut short by asking Fred, 
in very good French, whether he 
might remain and watch the work. 

Within ten minutes the situation 
was this: little Hamid, already half 
asleep, posing against the white 
parapet; Fred sketching so intently 
that he could not think of enough 
French to carry on a conversation 
with his guest; myself entertaining 
an unknown—well, almost unknown 
—foreigner (introduced by Fred with 
an imploring aside, ‘‘Get him to 
pose, for heaven’s sake!’’), and the 
foreigner calmly pointing out to me 
various features in the landscape. 

His manner was so natural and 
charming that I soon forgot the non- 
sense Hamid had talked. It must 
have been his own invention, for 
Omar is perfectly sensible. It is 
odd to be writing his first name, but 
“Omar” is all I could remember; 
and when I prefaced it with ‘‘Mon- 
sieur,’’ he begged me not to do so, 
because it would sound as if he were 
a Frenchman. How queer it is that 
he likes to be a Moor! As ‘‘Wick- 
ham’’ was too difficult for him, we 
compromised on ‘‘Ma’moiselle,’’ 
with no objections from me on the 
score of its being French, for I was 
thankful that he seemed to under- 
stand that ‘‘Dora’’ would not do— 
imagine Auntie’s horror! But he 
had ‘noticed Fred’s saying it, and 
when I answered his question as to 
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ny name and its 
meaning, he repeated 
softly, ‘‘Dora, Theo- 
lora, Dieudonnée. Le 
on Dieu, c’est-a-dire 
Allah,’’ adding that 
once he believed no 
voman owned asoul, 
ut lately he had 
een taught thatevery 
foreigner has one; 
ilso, that even a blind 
man could see what 
a marvelous soul was 
mine! 

With Fred obliv- 
ious to all except his 
model, this Oriental 
politeness did not } 
matter, and Ichanged 
the subject by inquir- 
ing whether he ever 
crossed to Spain, 
His face was trans- | 
formed in an instant, 
heclenched his hands 
ind uttered some- 
thing in Arabic as 
he fiercely scanned 
the horizon, until I 
wasso frightened that 
| fairly gasped, 
‘Omar! What is it? 
What do you see?”’ 

Then he came to 
himself, drawing a 
long breath, and ex- 
plained in his impul- 
sive, poetic French, 
with a good deal of 
Moorish mixed 
that what he saw was 
the land of his fath- 
ers, their Granada, 
torn from them by treachery and 
ruelty. His ancestors were among 
the first to settle in Spain, and, 
nearly a thousand years later, their 
broken-hearted descendants came to 
Morocco with the exiled Boabdil, 


in, Be a 
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to begin life again at 
the court of the 
Khalif of Fez. Dur- 
ing these four hun- 
dred years the sons 
of the family have 
never been allowed 
to forget their an- 
cient glory; and, as 
a child, Omar was 
taught to say ‘‘Gran- 
ada’’ as soon as he 
could speak; for they 
believe the time is at 
hand for regaining 
their lost  posses- 
sions. 

It was very excit- 
ing to have him tell 
this, in a low, musical 
voice, with his eyes 
fixed upon the blue 
waterstretching away 
to Spain; and I felt 
so swept along by his 
intensity, that if he 
had spoken alto- 
gether in Arabic, I 
should have under- 
stood. A few years 
ago he was sent over 
on some secret mis- 
sion. He saw their 
grand old mosque at 
Cordova, whose beau- 

Pty, he thinks, is 
marred by the Catho- 
lic ajtars, and the Al- 
hambra, which may 
never be restored as 
its builders left it. 
Going by moonlight 
to a ruined castle, 
now used as a store- 

house, he found that the key 
which his unhappy ancestor carried 
into his African exile still fits the 
massive lock; some day, he says, it 
will be unlocked and the goods of the 
interloper scattered to the four winds. 
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It was so strange to realize that 
his people had in their keeping all 
the learning, art and science to be 
found in Europe, at a time when my 
race were barbarians! He 
that the ancient energy and pride 
will revive in the Moors when they 
find that the downfall of Spain is at 
hand, 

‘‘Together,’’ he exclaimed, ‘“‘we 
shall go forth to conquer that cruel 
country; for it is to your land, 
America, that the Spanish soldiers 
have been taken in ships to fight, 
and we know that they have not 
returned with prisoners or treasure. 
Let the American Sultan send his 
armies to Spain, and the Moors will 
sweep across the sea to Gib-al-Tarik 
and aid him in crushing the Span- 
iards! But,’’ he added sadly, ‘‘Ma’- 
moiselle, we have much to learn. 
Some of my people have studied in 
England and brought back wondrous 
tales. An Englishman has drilled 
our troops, and I have seen the 
ships in which you go forth to bat- 
tle, so I cannot deny that we are as 
little children. Still, where is the 
lion with more courage than an 
Arab? If it be the will of Allah, we 
shall conquer as in the old days.”’ 

The afternoon seemed to fly, and 
all at once there floated over the city 
the call to prayer. Omar stepped 
to the parapet and spoke to some 
one in the street below. The carry- 
ing quality of his voice is remark- 
able, and when I commented upon 
it, he said that Arabs are noted for 
this, and that men in the desert talk 
with others who are miles away. 
(So there is an item for my diary 
that I might never have known if I 
had not met him.) Then a servant 
brought a beautiful rug to spread 
before Omar. There is something 
touching in the simplicity that offers 
its prayers under the open sky; but 
I thought our being there might 


is sure 
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embarrass our guest, so I went over 
to Fred, making him lay aside hi 
brushes to enjoy the scene from an 
artistic standpoint. Far and wide, 
upon the house-tops, from the shin- 
ing bay back to the dark hills, wer 
the white-robed figures, singly or in 
groups, distinctly outlined against 
the radiant sunset, rising, kneeling, 
prostrating themselves, all moved 
by the same impulse, until I felt that 
I must seem irreligious not to join 
outwardly in this devotion. 

I forgot to inquire, afterward, 
whether Omar would be willing to 
pose, and poor Fred is in despair. 
I promised to be his model for ‘*Des- 
demona,’’ and he made some studies 
last year, but he has been waiting 
ever since for a suitable ‘‘Othello.”’ 
But perhaps we shall see him again. 


Wednesday, April 23. 

An eventful day. Before break- 
fast one of the hotel servants brought 
a package to my room. Its only 
address was ‘‘Mademoiselle,’’ but 
the man pointed to my eyes .and 
hair and then to the title, to assure 
me that I met the description that 
had been given. The wrappings of 
strange material covered a slender, 
carved box of aromatic wood, and 
inside, rolled in embroidered tissue 
was—oh, dear me! an _ exquisite 
crystal and gold vial with a large 
pearl in the stopper, filled with attar 
of rose. When Omar asked me yes- 
terday if I cared for this perfume, 
why did I say “‘Yes’’? He may 
have felt compelled to give it to m 
after that; possibly it is their cus- 
tom. I should get Auntie to return 
such a valuabie gift, but I am so 
afraid she might hurt his feelings 
that I shall manage it myself. 

When we were out this morning 
Hamid attached himself to our party 
in his usual accidental way, and as | 
wanted to see something of a Moor- 
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ish family, I in- 
quired whether his 


al- 
low us to call on 
her. He assured 
me that she would, 
and appointed two 
o'clock as the cor- 
rect hour. 

After luncheon, 
when we were on 
the roof admiring 
Fred’s study of 
Master Hamid, both he and _ his 
cousin arrived, attended by a caval- 
on white Arabian horses. 
After her first surprise, Auntie was 
greatly taken by Omar, whose man- 
ner she pronounces a charming mix- 
ture of dignity and courtesy. His 
errand was to request us to waste no 
time upon Hamid’s unworthy and 


mother would 
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humble house— 
Hamid meekly 
agreeing with this! 

but, instead, 
start to-morrow to 
visit his father at 
Marrakesh, where 
we could be enter- 
tained in a more 
fitting style. Of 
course it was im- 
possible, though 
for a moment I 
hoped Auntie would accept, and 
Fred translated the invitation to her 
most attractively; but all her dis- 
trust of ‘‘barbarians’’ returned at 
the idea of a journey into the desert, 
and her refusal was extremely defin- 
ite. He seemed disappointed, but not 
hurt. However, when I saidI wassor- 
ry, he took the phrase most literally. 
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“Tf the Gift-of-Allah is sorrowful, 
it is a sword in the heart of Omar. 
Do not troubled, for the future 
shall lead hand to the 
houses of my father, and to others 
more beautiful, even those which | 
(I wonder if he thinks 
we come to Tangi 
“If this old lady were only your 
and not the your 
honored mother, I would command 
my slaves to place her upon a camel 
and we could all leave Tangier this 
day.”’ The pli ture of stout 
Auntie unwillingly speeding through 
Morocco upon a ship of the desert 
made me laugh, in spite of myself, 


you by the 


shall build.”’ 
ler every season?) 


servant sister of 


! 


de ar, 


and Omar drew a sigh of relief—-not 
that he really cared. More Oriental 
politeness. 

Then Fred and gaily 
broached the subject of ‘‘Othello.”’ 
But when he comprehended that he 
was being asked to pose, Omar threw 
back his head with a blaze in his 
gray eyes, brought his teeth together 


joined us 


with a snap and exclaimed, ‘‘AmIa 
dog of a Spaniard, that you should 
insult me?’’ Poor Fred 
astonished that he dropped one of 
the ‘‘Desdemona”’ sketches he had 
been about to dispiay. It landed at 
Omar's feet and, ina flash, his ex- 
Picking up the 

Fred. a 
I have much 
She has 


Was so 


pression changed. 
turned to 


drawing, he 
implore your pardon. 
to learn of your customs. 
permitted this, so it can be no 
wrong. We, of Islam, are forbidden 
to copy any living thing, and I had 
forgotten that the Prophet of the 
Christians gave no such command; 
therefore it is not a sin for you. 
Your desire is granted.’’ 

Fred tried to decline, but Omar 
was firm, ‘“My word has 
gone forth. Regard me as clayinyour 
hands, tobeshapedat your pleasure.”’ 
So we left them discussing it, and 
went to call on Hamid’s mother. 


saying, 
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Upon our return, the roof-studio 
resembled a bazaar, for Omar had 
placed his wardrobe at Fred's serv- 
ice for the ‘‘Othello’’ costume. 
The new model was holding a diffi- 
cult position with such command of 
his graceful figure, that Fred was 
painting in a blissful delirium. | 
wanted to some of the 
magnificent attire, but as the Moor- 
ish prince calmly abandoned his 
pose at sight of us, to tell me the 
story, just learned from Fred, of the 
old-time Moor’s winning the heart 
of the Venetian lady, I felt that 
Frederick would appreciate my 
absence, so I have come down to my 


examine 


rooin. 

Now I must describe some of the 
odd sights to be seen from my win- 
dow. 


Thursday, April 24. 

Matters are becoming so compli- 
cated that it is a relief to have this 
blessed diary for a confidant. Put- 
ting the case before my own eyes 
may help me upon 
course of action. I must, for poor 
Omar’s sake, make him understand 
my position; but when I am with 
him Il am swept along by his inten- 
sity and say nothing of what ought 
to be said. 

At dinner last evening Fred told 
me that Omar had refused to let his 
attendants the clothing 
brought for the pose, saying that it 
was a gift to be taken to America 
for use in other pictures. As the 
garments are Fred feels 
overwhelmed, but his only redress 
will be to send Omar a bicycle or 
something equally novel to 
Morocco. Yet, after being so lav- 
ish, Omar suggested the payment of 
model at the exact 
rates that Ilamid received, and took 
the moderate sum with apparent 
satisfaction, 


decide some 


remove 


superb, 


else 


his services as 
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Auntie decided to the café 
chantant, after all, so she and Fred 
left us enjoying the scenery from the 
drawing-room balcony —at least, | 
studied the outlook while Uncle, at 
the far end, indulged in a 
paper, a cigar and a _ nap. 
fascinating 
and queer sounds on 
the adjacent house- 
tops and on the 
crowded beach, 
where pilgrims are 
encamped waiting for 
a boat to take them 
to Mecca, made me 
imagine that I was 
in an opera box. It 
seemed part of the 
performance to find 
Omar standing be- 
hind me, saying 
‘“Ma'moiselle,’’ in 
that wonderful voice, 
which ranges from 
the thrilling sweet- ’ 
ness of a muted vio- 
lin to the ring of a 
martial trumpet. 

Presently he was 
seated on the balcony 
floor, gazing at the 
sleepy sea and telling 
me, in phrases that 
made it sound like a 
poem, the story of 
his life. His mother, 
who died before he 
was a year old, had 
been the only wife, 
but afterward his fa- 
ther married others, 
who were quite different, so theslaves 
told him, and very quarrelsome, as he 
saw for himself. His father built a 
marvelous tomb for her, but never 
allowed her name to be spoken; the 
boy learned, however, that she was 
of high birth and beautiful as a star. 

A wise man _ revealed Omar's 


see 


hnews- 


The 


sights —_ —_ 
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strange destiny; he was to marry no 
one but a maiden with hair like sun- 
shine and eyes of a summer sky, 
who must come of her own will in a 
ship from afar. His father was 
ready to have the astrologer pois- 
oned for this prediction, but, by de- 
grees, he _ resigned 
himself to fate and 
let the boy grow up 
with unheard-of free- 
dom. Omar was per- 
mitted to know all 
the reputable foreign- 
ers who came in his 
way; besides learn- 
ing toride, to handle 
a hawk, and other 
Arabian accomplish- 
ments, he had some 
athletic training 
under a military Eng- 
lishman, was instruc- 
ted in the customs of 
European society by 
a paternal French 
physician, and ac- 
quired a toleration of 
Christians from an 
American mission- 
ary. Recently the 
aged astrologer had 
reminded his young 
= master thatthe moun- 
tain did not come to 
the Prophet, and that 
many ships from afar 
stop at Tangier; also 
that his nineteenth 
year was the one es- 
tablished by the star 
Aldabaran forthe ful- 
fillment of the prophecy. Where- 
upon Omar had set forth with a 
few servants, leaving his father in 
doubt and grief as to the outcome. 
Here he paused and turned toward 
me. The moon was up now, and its 
silver radiance upon his clear-cut 
features and white draperies made 
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Omar more like a statue than ever. 
‘‘T reached Tangier,’’ he said slowly, 
‘tand before the sun had crossed the 
sky, I despatched a swift messenger 
to my father, with tidings that the 
heavens have spoken truly and have 
brought you from afar to complete 
my destiny.”’ 

The absolute certainty in his man- 
ner nearly overcame me; for an in- 
stant I believed that some mysterious 
power had drawn me across the 
world to meet my other self. Then 
I remembered—everything! 

‘‘But we have no faith in astrology 
in my country,’’ I began, saying the 
first thing that occurred tome. ‘“‘It 
was only by chance that we visited 
Tangier at all.” 

‘‘Perhaps there are no good magi- 
cians in your land,’’ he answered, 
smiling. Then he gravely added, 


‘‘Allah moves the chessnren accord- 
ing to his will, and they know it 


But I have heard that your 
Holy Book records how He led 
magicians of the old days across 
great deserts by means of astar. Is 
not that truth? So, then, you have 
been guided hither; and among a 
thousand others with hair of gold 
and eyes of turquoise, my star would 
have shone on you. You have not 
forgotten that your soul greeted 
mine when we met?”’ 

I said nothing, but I have not for- 
gotten that vivid moment on the 
landing. He continued in his musi- 
cal monotone: 

‘‘And that night I bade a servant 
learn where you would be in the 
hotel. Until dawn I sat upon the 
housetop watching your window. I 
made these stanzas, and sent them 
forth to enter into your dreams. 


‘‘I am the wind, a pilgrim without home, 
Journeying ever onward for all time; 

I carry now the words from Omar’s lips 
Unto the ear of his beloved. 


not. 


‘‘Great is the love of Omar; 
It reaches far beyond his native land, 
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With cords invisible it binds another heart, 
Drawing it to him at the appointed hour. 


‘‘Great is the love of Omar; 

As the glowing comet for the fair, white 
moon ; 

And if a cloud should hide her from his gaze, 

Then would his life be as the blackest 
night.”’ 

He bent his head so that the folds 
hid his face, and all was silent. 
Why did I not say something to end 
it, then and there? I cannot tell. 
I seemed to be in a trance. He 
was so simple and yet so strong, and 
he was showing me his heart with 
the confidence of a child. I never 
knew a man could be like this. My 
eyes were blinded by tears and I 
was asking myself many questions 
in that moment. Perhaps I shall 
never find the right answers in this 
world. 

Then we heard Auntie’s voice in 
the street below. Omar sprang to 
his feet. ‘‘I have told you nothing, 
nothing that I had in my mind, only 
that which has blossomed from my 
heart,’’ he exclaimed. 

I made one effort. ‘It is a mis- 
take, Omar,’’ I said, desperately. 
“It is impossible for me to think as 
you do. If you will try to forget all 
this——’’ But he interrupted with a 
gesture, shaking his head and smil- 
ing down at me with eyes half closed. 

‘“**Forget?’ Ah, no! Ma’moiselle. 
Such love is as a young orange tree, 
tall and covered with bloom, whose 
roots fill the jar in which it grows. 
If it were torn forth, what would my 
heart be? Nothing but an empty 
jar. Let us trust in Allah. In 
time the path will be more plain to 
you. To-morrow I shall stand again 
for your brother. I feel toward him 
as if he were also the son of my 
mother; but it is for you that I do 
this task. Behold the money which 
it is his custom to bestow; Omar has 
humbled himself to accept it for 
once. Give it to some blind beggar 
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in the Sof, and thereby you will gain 
a blessing.’ 

So this was the solution of Fred’s 
puzzle. I had to take the coins, for 
Auntie and he were entering the 
drawing-room. As _ they stepped 
through the window, he was inspired 
to remark, ‘‘Well, here we have 
Othello and Desdemona of the 
twentieth century!’’ and even trans- 
lated it for the benefit of our guest; 
while Uncle beamingly assented with 
‘Quite so, quite so; a most delight- 
ful evening,’’ to imply that he had 
not been asleep. 

Consequently, when Omar left, 
amidst smiles from all three, he 
murmured to me, “‘Already I am as 
a son, well-beloved of your family, 
Ma’moiselle.”’ 


Friday, April 25. 
For the first time in my life, ! 
stayed awake all night. I tried to 


plan what I shall say to him, and 


decided to have Fred help me. But 
when I went to dinner, after remain- 
ing in my room through the day, 
Fred would talk of nothing but the 
events of the afternoon, so I heard 
that the ‘‘Othello’’ studies are fin- 
ished; that the high-born model 
refused money for his services to- 
day, but accepted a water-color 
sketch of my head; that Fred con- 
siders him a splendid fellow, so 
adaptable and so eager to learn 
about western ways; that he is to 
visit America as soon as our foreign 
trip is over, and that Fred will then 
return to Morocco as his guest, to 
paint Oriental subjects without limit. 

All of which has caused me to 
decide against making a confidant 
of Fred. 


Saturday, April 26. 
We leave to-morrow, because 
Uncle finds it a stupid place. Per- 
haps when I see it in perspective, I 
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shall know whether I am glad or 
sorry we ever came; but now I can- 
not think. I only want to lay my 
head on this little book and cry. 
Life in this century seems too com- 
plex, too hampering, for me to say, 
“Yes; I love you as I never sup- 
posed I should love any one, so | 
shall trust the future to you.”’ 
But, at least, I no longer believe 
that manners, customs, and race are 
so important as 1 have been taught 
to regard them. Providence may 
send as fine a soul, once in a while, 
to Morocco as to America. 

After bringing old Dlarvi, one of 
his retinue, to pose this afternoon, 
he descended to the balcony, where 
I was engaged in pantomine with a 
charming native girl in a neighbor- 
ing house. Having caught a spray 
of orange blossoms that I threw 
across, she vanished for a moment, 
to reappear holding a dear, bright- 
eyed baby. The young mother was 
very proud of it,.and they made 
such a picture that I did not notice 
Omar’s approach until she gave a 
little scream, snatched at her veil 
and shut the window. 

Without a look in their direction 
and without giving me time for one 
of the wise speeches I had arranged, 
he began, in a low, concentrated 
tone, ‘‘Ma’moiselle, have the kind- 
ness not to regard me or speak to 
me until you have heard what I am 
here to say; for your voice is a song 
borrowed from the ‘Mother of the 
Beautiful,’ the nightingale; your 
eyes are the sea at noonday, and 
my tongue wanders and is lost when 
I consider these things. 

“Before setting out, I told the 
French physician of my quest. He 
gave this counsel: ‘If the golden- 
haired lady be European, you must 
first confer with her chaperon, but if 
she be English or American, she can 
reply for herself.’ Thus have I 
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acted according to your custom, 


telling you of my love. So, in 
other ways, I will heed your wishes; 
I will learn to converse in English; 
outside of my own land I will wear 
the garb of your men, ugly as it is; 
every year I will take you to visit 
your home; your priest may perform 
the marriage ceremony, and I will 
swear before your father to take no 
other wife. Already such unions 
have been among us; the 
mother of our Sultan is of foreign 
birth, and there are many others. | 
cannot renounce the religion of my 
ancestors, and I may be greatly per- 
secuted for being yoked with an 
unbeliever; but the French priest 
says that in time these quarrels shall 
cease and the nations remember that 
all men are children of Allah. 

“If your uncle will go with me to 
the consul or, better, to the dwell- 
ing-place of my father, it will be 
proved that my words are true as 
those of an Englishman, and that 
my wealth will give you more than 
many princesses. Ah, yes, beloved! 
Your eyes tell me—the soul lives 
not upon gold or jewels. Together 
in the desert, with but a tent for 
shelter and two horses to serve our 
need, we should find, hand-in-hand, 
the lost gardens of Irem!”’ 

Had such a thought sprung from 
my heart to my eyes? He had 
turned suddenly and his gaze held 
me spellbound. He trembled, his 
hand clenched the railing, and his 
voice sounded far off, when it 
pierced the mist that surrounded 
me: ‘‘Theo-dora, is it hard to say 
‘Omar, I will be your wife?’ Will 
you not give me the promise? Not 
yet? Then go—I implore you, go! 
It maddens me to have you thus 
near while I may not even touch the 
hem of your gown. I cannot bear 
it longer—go, go quickly!”’ 

I went, without a word. 


good 


Coward 
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that I am! And now I can only 
walk up and down my room, won- 
dering what the end will be. 
Later. 

A slip of paper, quaintly sealed, 
has just been brought to me. ‘‘Des- 
demona; Demain matin, de bonne 


heure. Je timplore.”’ 


Gibraltar, 
Monday, April 28. 

And so I went downstairs early, 
and pretended to be looking over 
the photographs on sale. Presently 
he stood beside me. He was very 
quiet, but there was a tense sound in 
his voice that made my heart ache. 

“The night has brought me wis- 
dom, Ma’moiselle. You have not 
expected this meeting for years as I 
have. I prepared my soul asa garden 
of flowers to receive you; while in 
yours the seeds are but newly sown. 
May Allah hasten the blooming! I 
ask nothing to-day, except that 
when I can speak English, I may 
journey to your father and mother, 
beseeching them to return with me 
and prove my words. Do you for- 
bid this?’’ 

I looked up into his eyes. What 
I read there gave me a feeling of 
calmness and of trust in my intuition 
that swept aside all doubt and fear. 
I put my hand in his. ‘‘Omar,"’ I 
said, ‘‘I do love you, very much in- 
deed, though it has come so quickly. 
But I must not forget what I owe to 
my dear mother and father. I am 
glad that you ask no other promise 
yet. I will write and explain it all 
to them. Nearly half a year will 
pass before I return home; and that 
will give us a chance to show that 
we are both in earnest. Can you be 
patient?’’ 

At first he -was too happy to 
answer; then he promised to be as 
patient as a pilgrim traveling on 
foot to Mecca. One request he 
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made, that I throw away his present 
of the attar of for he has a 
fancy that keeping any reminders 
would mean that we are afraid of 
forgetting each other. Even our 
address he had committed to mem- 
ory, burning the card, together with 
a spray of flowers I had once worn, 
had brought the ‘‘Desde- 
mona”’ sketch to restore to Fred. 
Then the others came, and time 
passed like a dream until we went to 
the landing. While they attended 
to the baggage, we stood where we 
had murmured some- 


rose, 


and he 


Oo 
4 
) 


d 
met. Omar 
thing in Arabic, translating it for 
me. It was a farewell blessing, his 
last word to me. 

He had provided a boat to take us 
to the steamer, and when we pushed 
off, he stayed on the well-remem- 
bered top step, responding to the 
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rest by gestures, but watching me. 
I took the little package containing 
his vial of perfume, pressed it to my 
lips and let it slip into the waters of 
Tangier Bay. There was a flash of 
comprehension in his glorious gray 
eyes, and then—I could not look 
again, and they thought that the 
sun had been too much for me. 

On board were fruits which he 
had sent and gifts for all except 
They concluded that this 
must be for some Oriental 


me. 
omission 
reason. 

To-morrow the Genoa steamer 
stops here and we go on to Italy. 
I shall tear out the pages that tell of 
Omar and mail them to Mother. 
Surely, in time, she and Father will 
lose sight of the strangeness and see 
the only part that really matters— 
the love. 





a A Question of Decoration 


BY NAOMI HARROUN 


The little station at the Junction 
was stuffy and uncomfortable. The 
through train was late and after a 
i1alf hour’s contemplation, Susanne 
was altogether tired of studying the 
rimy time cards and florid adver- 
matter which adorned the 
valls. She got up suddenly and 
vent outside. The prospect here 
was not alluring, but, at least, the 
\ir was fresh. 

The Junction had outgrown its 
name and the sign on the front of 
the small station announced that it 
was now to be known as ‘‘Carnes.’’ 
Over on the right were the dingy 
rick buidings of “‘Carnes and Com- 
pany, Stationary Engines.’’ Muddy 
; straggled off in various 


sing 


streets 


directions, bordered by small frame 
houses and prominently displayed 


Diagonally across the 
wooden 


saloon signs. 
tracks was another brown, 
station where the D. and H. crossed 
the main line, and on the left was 
the ‘‘branch,’’ which ran up to the 
ity three miles distant. The van- 
ishing lines of railroad tracks, the 
squalid little town with the back- 
ward stretch of brown prairie mot- 
tled with patches of dirty, melting 
snow—the whole drab and soggy 
flatness of an Illinois prairie after a 
January thaw, was saved from utter 
dreariness by the soft gray blue of 
the sky and the faint, warm sun- 
shine. 

Susanne sat down on a_ truck 
iainst the side of the building. 
The group of slouchy men and boys 
lounging against the corner looked 
it her. People often looked at 
Susanne. She was very pretty and 
he was charmingly gowned. The 
trim tailored frock, the rich dark 


furs, the smart little brown hat and 
veil, even the traveling bag beside 
her, had an air of freshness and 
fashion. The loungers eyed her 
with surreptitious approval. 

At the station across the way two 
men were loading up a_ baggage 
truck, adjusting trunks and piling on 
bags and valises. Down one of the 
straggling streets, two small boys, a 
drygoods box, and a very dirty goat 
became involved in mud and diffi- 
culty, and Susanne smilingly watched 
their efforts at extrication. Just as 
they were once more on a firmer 
basis, a guffaw went up from the 
group of loungers. The baggage 
men were hoisting into place, on the 
top of the swaying mass of luggage, 
a most remarkable trunk. Wide 
bows of white ribbon adorned it on 
all sides and long ends fluttered to 
the breeze. Old slippers decorated 
each handle and large red and white 
hearts dangled everywhere.  Bul- 
letins pasted at intervals gave such 
interesting bits of information as 
‘‘We are just married,’’ ‘‘Watch us,”’ 
‘“‘We are honeymooning,”’ ‘‘Put us 
off at Chicago.’’ The baggage men 
were smiling broadly, the depot 
loungers were in various stages of 
extraordinary amusement, but Su- 
sanne’s dimples disappeared at once 
and grim disapproval showed in her 
wide eyes and unsmiling lips. 

“How abominable!’’ she mused. 
‘‘Fancy having to claim such a hor- 
ror and every one looking on and— 
and grinning. No wonder so many 
people elope and are married by 
justices and all those queer things— 
anything would be better than going 
about with that monstrosity. <A 
man who was at all bright could 
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think of some plan to outwit such 
decorative schemes’’—and Susanne 
herself fell to planning an abstract 
honeymoon minus visable baggage. 

The train from the city backed in 
in a cloud of smoke, from which 
half a dozen men emerged and scat- 
tered off down the muddy lanes. 
One tall young fellow lingered, re- 
checking a suit case and making 
enquiries of the chirpy ticket agent. 

“Yep, Chicago train’s late— 
more’n hour. Be in now ‘bout ten 
Yep, be likely to miss 
Monticello. Yep, 
better go on to Forrest. Get a train 
there on the O. and H. ‘bout six. 
Yep, ‘tis hot here. Old stove burns 
like blazes when she ain't wanted.”’ 

The young man_ strolled out 
around the corner, past the row of 
men propped along the building, 
and found himself face to face with 
a pretty young woman seated on an 
empty baggage truck. She looked 
at him gravely for an instant and 
then gave him a bewildering smile, 
as she held small, brown- 
gloved hand. 

“Mr. Travor! Where did you 
drop from? Or do you rise like the 
genii? But I think you don’t re- 
member me’’—and Susanne _ half 
drew back the offered hand. 

Travor rallied. 

‘‘Remember you, Miss 
One doesn’t remember 
has never forgotten.’’ 

Susanne wrinkled her brows in a 
puzzled fashion. 

“That sounds very like Buster 
Brown's ‘Resolved that what I don't 
remember I forget,’ but I suppose it 
has some deep psychological signifi- 
cance which I don’t grasp. Will 
you take a seat on my baggage 
truck and explain?’’ 

‘‘How long have you been owner 
of a baggage truck at the Junction?” 
he laughed. 


minutes. 
connections at 


out a 


Dudley! 


what one 
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‘“T think nearly all day. Isn't this 
the ‘most dreariest’ spot? Why are 
junctions always synonymous of drab 
dirt and dreary desolation?”’ 

“It isn’t a pretty place, sure,’’ he 
agreed with a casual glance about. 
Then he turned to her with frank 
pleasure and admiration in his face. 
“It’s fine to see you again. Are 
you going north?’’ 

‘“‘T believe so. I have a dim recol- 
lection that my friends suppose me 
to be on my way to visit my aunt in 
Chicago. Instead I’m spending the 
day at the Junction. You have not 
explained why you are intruding on 
my study of this specimen of junc- 
tion.”’ 

“I stopped off this morning and 
ran up to the city for a few hours 
a little business matter. I’m on my 
way to—to Chicago.”’ 

“Oh, that’s nice,’’ the girl smiled 
cordially. ‘‘I was thinking it would 
be such a tiresome ride alone and 
oh, that horrid thing!”’ 

The two men were pushing the 
load of luggage up the platform 
ready for the incoming train, and 
aloft, all its white streamers and 
dangling hearts fluttering jauntily in 
the breeze, was the bridal box. 

Travor laughed. 

‘‘How can you laugh?’’ demanded 
Susanne. 

He laughed again, but stopped 
suddenly at sight of her face. 

‘“‘If you say you think that sort of 
thing funny—See those men,’’ with 
a scornful nod toward the grinning 
group. ‘‘And you really find the 
hideous thing amusing, too,’’ as he 
smiled again. 

“It certainly is very artistically 
gotten up,’’ he ventured cautiously. 

“Artistically! I think it is dis- 
graceful—a shame! Such a beauti- 
ful and appropriate custom! When 
two’ probably harmless people can- 
not be married without all their 
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‘« The little station was uncomfortable, the through train was late.’’ 


friends combining to make of it a 
hideous farce with that sort of art’’ 
—with an indignant wave toward 
the offending trunk—‘‘é#at as a final 
token of their affection! How 
would you like to start on your 
honeymoon in a bombardment of 
rice, ancient shoes and impertinent 
placards, and a variegated monstro- 
sity like that to accompany you. 
Would you think it funny then?’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ he said slowly, stealing a 
rlance at her flushed face and flash- 
ug eyes, “I probably wouldn't ex- 
ictly enjoy it, but I can imagine a 
tellow would gladly undergo even 
hat for the sake of some girls.”’ 


“T wouldn't ‘undergo’ it for any 
one on earth. I would go away like 
the Rough Riders with only a tooth- 
brush for luggage before I'd travel 
with a thing like that.’’ 

‘“‘The owners don’t appear to be 
traveling with it, either,’’ remarked 
Travor dryly. ‘‘The old lady with 
the basket seems to be the only 
available bride hereabouts. That 
reminds me of my chum Duke. 
That was a sell,”’ he chuckled. 
‘‘Duke got married last June, and he 
swore by all the nine gods that there 
should be no fool business about his 
trunks. Of course that made the 
fellows all the more keen. They 
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spent enough to start a small-sized 
presidential boom—bought yards of 
white ribbon and loads of artificial 
flowers, and had cards printed and 
treated the baggage man royally and 
tipped half a dozen draymen. 

‘The trunks didn’t down 
until train time, the 
drayman was trying to sneak them 


come d 
almost and 


in a back way, but the baggage man 
gave the fellows the wink and they 
went to those trunks like 
mad and got them up in fine style. 
When Duke them he cut up 
rough and almost swore right before 
the little bride. The boys nearly 
died of the fun, and the trunks, 
streamers and all, rolled down the 
platform to the baggage 
or four fellows guarding them to see 
that there was no tampering with the 
decorations—and the train pulled in 
and the train pulled out and there 
sat the works of art. They were 
full of brickbats and old papers and 
Mr. and Mrs Duke were on their way 
to Canada with their trunks two days 
ahead of them. 1 wouldn't be a bit 
surprised if that trunk there is just 
full of old junk and the happy pair 
speeding on their way with an un- 
decorated chest after all.” 

“Oh, do you think so*’”’ cried 
“What fun that 
our train at 


work on 


SaWw 


car, three 


Susanne joyfully. 
There is 


would be! 
last.’’ 

As the long train pulled in, the 
white-ribboned trunk attracted much 
attention. Travor hurried her along 
toward the chair car, 
people everywhere 


and Susanne 
noticed laugh- 
ingly looking out of the windows. 

‘And it’s probably filled with 
bricks,’’ she thought exultantly. 
‘‘Anyway the poor bride isn’t here 
to care.’ 

The train was crowded and they 
passed through several cars in search 
of seats. No oneelse had gotten on 
at the Junction, except a stout trav- 
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eling-man with two sample-cases, 
and the old lady with the basket. 
Finally, near the rear of the third 
car, Travor found chairs. He care- 
fully adjusted them to a comfortable 
angle, deposited the bags in the rack 
her off with her 
arranged the foot-rest 
So much solici- 
tude seemed to attract attention. 
Many carefully casual glances were 
thrown in their direction. -A few 
stared openly. But then 
rather accustomed to 
being looked at, and besides Harley 
Travor was unmistakably good-look- 
Susanne knew that, too. So 
she leaned her chair with 
cheeks slightly flushed, but not in an 
entirely frame of 
mind. 

They fell to discussing common 
acquaintances. Travor drifted into 
stories of college frolics and camp- 
ing experiences. Susanne sat back 
in her and the young man 
faced her with his head bent toward 
her. It was proving far from a tire- 
some ride to either. 

A number of men went to the rear 
car and returned at intervals. Al) 
had a glance for the absorbed young 
people. A little girl with wide blue 
eyes seemed to find the pretty young 
lady and the attendant young man 
objects of great interest. Several 
times she strolled down the aisle and 
lingered near, watching Susanne with 
grave scrutiny. Each time’ her 
mother recalled her and finally must 
have laid some _ prohibitory com- 
mands on the small maiden, who 
contented herself thereafter with 
kneeling on her chair and stealing 
furtive toward the end of 
the car. 

Once when the train stopped at a 
station, Travor went out with Su- 
sanne’s traveling-cup to bring her 
some water. Two young girls came 


helped 


abo es. 
wraps, and 


and window-shade 


people 


Susanne was 


ing. 
back In 


uncomfortable 


corner 


rlances 


s 
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«« Suzanne fell to planning an abstract 


through the car with arms linked. 
They cast curious, sidling glances at 
Susanne they passed and she 
heard them giggling as they went 
out the door. 

‘‘Rude little chits!’’ she said to 
herself, and her chin took a stiff 
little tilt. ‘‘I wonder if my hat can 
be wrong or soot on my face—that 
station was so dirty,’’ and she de- 
liberately turned and inspected her- 
self in the mirror behind her. The 
hat was at a correct angle and the 
face beneath it guileless of smudge. 

Travor returned rather 
flushed. 

“Did you think I had decamped 
with your silver cup? I had to go 
on into the second car for the water. 


as 


looking 


honeymoon, minus visible baggage.”’ 


All the infants on the train appeared 
to be engaged in getting drinks.”’ 

He dropped into the seat beside 
her and the train pulled out again. 

As the short afternoon began to 
darken, Travor begged that he might 
take her into the dining-car for din- 
ner. Susanne demurred. 

“We shall be in Chicago before 
Aunt Helen will wait din- 
ner for me.”’ 

‘‘But you say she lives over on the 
North Side. It will take you an hour 
to get out there. Please be kind to 
me,’ he urged. ‘“‘If you are not, I 
must eat dinner alone in some barn 
of a strange hotel.”’ 

‘‘Alone ina great city!’ 
the girl. ‘‘How pathetic!” 


seven. 


laughed 
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table was laid for two, 


center was a vase 


Their littl 
the 

great, white carnations and 
bits of 
noticed no similar decorations else- 
The 


and 


and in with 
seve ral 
Susanne 


drooping f« rh. 


waiter was most obse- 
quious the 
dainty and well served. 

‘I believe,’’ she 


across the table reprovingly, ‘‘that 


where. 
dinner especially 
said, looking 
you are an extravagant young man, 
for a mere 
dinner is a 


extravagant 
junior This 
dream, but as acook and a financier, 
I know that dreams come 
high.”’ 
‘*Don't 
said softly. 
it’s all real.”’ 
She 


quite too 
partner. 


such 


spoil the dream yet,’’ he 
‘I'm trying to imagine 


turned her eyes away from his 
look. 

‘Was he going to turn silly, too,”’ 
she thought resentfully. ‘‘And he 
had always been so nice.” 

The ostentatious waiter 
about with imaginary 
When they finally rose 
table he became fairly 
with his civilities, adjusting chairs, 
flicking away invisible crumbs, div- 


hove red 
Sery ic eS. 


from the 


oppressive 


ing for Susanne’s handkerchief, and 
face one 


back 


holding open the door, his 
all-embracing and 
doubled in a continuous bow. 

‘‘You must have tipped that waiter 
when 
their 


smile his 


outrageously,’’ said Susanne 
they were once 
seats. ‘‘He beamed 
ecstatically that the people in the 
car were smiling at him.”’ 

‘‘He was a funny 
agreed Travor absently. 

It was now quite dark. Outside, 
sky and earth were blended in one 
and 


more back in 


upon you so 


old beggar,’’ 


opaque dimness, broken now 
then by blurred lines of street lamps 
or clustered home lights, as the 
train dashed on through numberless 
little towns. The fast-flying dark- 
ness had a curious detached person- 
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ality, like a great unknown some, 
thing racing on through space. 

“Do you that little 
poem, ‘The Erl K6nig’?’’ asked the 
girl suddenly. ‘I avonder why I 
always think of chat when I look out 
into the dark from a train. I feel 
like that ch.ld with the black shadow 
pursuing me. And at the end— 
“Das Kind war todt."’ 

Her bent over and 
drew duwn the shade. As he did 
so, his nand fora moment touched 
hers \ying on the window sill. 

‘What a wierd fancy!”’ he 
siniling into her grave face. 
niust not out into the 
Look at your fellow travelers. 
to drive 


remember 


companion 


said, 

“You 
dark. 
We 


away 


look 


are prosaic enough 
any elfin shadows.’ 

Then—as she smiled. 

‘‘When shall I see you again?”’ 

‘I’m sure we'll be glad to see you 
at any time’’—she gave her voice a 
strictly impersonal tone. “Of 
course I do not know what plans 
Aunt Helen has made for me yet. 
I'd like you to meet Aunt Helen— 
my dearest aunt—and my 
cousin Jean, she’s a charming girl. 
I'd be delighted to introduce you, 
but I warn you beforehand that you 
are sure to fall in love with her. 
They all do. If you don’t want to 
get a heartache, you would better 
not come.”’ 

Travor looked at her gravely. 

“T'll not come if you don’t wish 
me to. It’s you I want to see. If 
you'd rather I'd not, please say 


she’s 


SO. 

This was a strangely direct young 
man, thought Susanne, and yet one 
could hardly feel offended with him. 
She—well—— 

The train stopped with such sud- 
denness that thrown back 
violently against the window frame. 

“Oh, are you hurt!”’ he exclaimed, 
bending over her, 


she was 
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«<1 believe you are an extravagant young man.”’ 


“Not a bit.’’ She laughed un- 
steadily and put her hands up to her 
tumbled hat. ‘‘But 
thing happened.’’ She pushed up 
the shade and looked out—no station 
in sight, no lights. ‘‘Something 
the matter. Perhaps we have run 
over some Oh, please go and 
see what it is,’’ she urged. 

She pressed her forehead against 
the cool glass. Some one ran by 
with a lantern. The lights from the 
car windows made irregular patches 
of brightness on the banks of dirty 


surely some- 


is 


one, 


Several men 
steps at the front of 
the car and stood peering ahead into 
the 
raced by. 


snow along the track. 
swung off the 
darkness. A couple of boys 
She saw all these things 
as a dim background to a bending 
face and a pair of gray eyes. ‘“‘It is 
you I want they said, or 
“Oh, are you hurt?’’ Coming back 
from the dining-car, as they crossed 
from car to car, a gust of wind had 
caught them and suddenly he had 
thrown his arm about her and almost 
lifted her into the vestibule. 


to see, 


How 
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big and strong he was—and such 


Susanne gave a sudden 


nice eves! go 
Start. 

‘Nothing Serious, ’ he was saying 
cheerfully, ‘‘but it came mighty near 
being. like an attempt at 
wrecking—a lot of old ties thrown 
track. Fortunately it was 
time. There will be 
minutes delay to clear 


Lo« ‘ks 


across the 
discovered in 
only a few 
the line.’ 
But the 
into a half 
began 
went in on a 
town. Again Susanne 
he go out for information. 
The little 


few minutes lengthened 
hour and then the train 
backing and _ finally 
siding near a small 
insisted that 


slowly 


round-eyed girl was 


solemnly promenading up and down 


chair with 

she passed. 
young lady a 
smiled at her. 
tired, girlie?’ 


the aisle, touching each 
careful precision as 
She gave the pretty 
Susanne 
getting 


shy glance. 

‘‘Are you 
she asked. 

“Oh no,’ answered the little 
“I like trains.’ 
leaned against Travor’s empty chair. 
‘Do you like going on trains?”’ 

“Oh, sometimes, Susanne 
indefinitely. 

‘Do you like it this time?’’ 
sisted the small girl. 

Susanne smiled. 

‘Yes, I think I like 
she agreed. 

‘I saw your trunk,’’ went on the 
child. ‘‘It looked awful pretty.” 

“My trunk?” Susanne 
vaguely. 

‘*Yes, with all the white bows and 
things on it. My mama said it was 
that it was all trimmed 
up ‘cause you was just married to 
that big young man. My Aunt 
Grace's going to be married and I’m 
going to’be a flower girl and I guess 
her trunk will be trimmed up nice, 
too. She’s going to be married to 
Mr. Walter Browning, and my Aunt 


miss, 


going on She 


said 


per- 


it this time,’ 


repeated 


yours and 
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better be 
her 


Grace she says—I guess I 
going. My mama's winking 
hand at me.’’ 

Susanne sank back in her chair, 
her cheeks scarlet. Your trunk! 
That was why every one had looked 
and smiied—and those giggling girls 
and that waiter and those flowers 
and—oh! She was ready to cry with 
mortification and rage. 

Did he know—— 

‘They ran in here 
bound train But they can 
make up most of this lost time. 
We shall not be very late getting in’ 
—he broke off suddenly. ‘‘Why, 
Su—What is the matter, Miss 
Dudley?”’ 

Poor Susanne had not had time to 
hide her ruffled feelings or get her 
face smoothed into calm. Her 
cheeks were burning and tears very 
near. 

“Oh, did you know,”’ she burst 
out, ‘‘did you know that—that ea 
ple think that—that awful trunk i 
ours’’—and immediately could ‘te 
beaten herself for saying anything, 
but most of all for that last word. 

As for Travor, the tragedy with 
which she had invested that word 
ours nearly upset his gravity, and yet 
it sounded strangely sweet and nat- 
ural, and the girl’s fiushed cheeks 
and shamed eyes held for him no 
sense of the ludicrous He flushed, 


to let a south- 


pass. 


too. 

“Of course, I didn’t 
first,’’ he began haltingly, ‘‘but I did 
stumble upon their delusion after- 
wards. There didn’t seem to be 
anything to be done. I suppose the 
mistake was natural enough. We 
were the only young people who got 
on at the Junction and—and your 
things are all so new and pretty,”’ he 
blundered on. 

‘‘New!"’ gasped Susanne. “T 
haven't a single new thing except 
that old bag up there.” 


know—at 
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look new and, 


“Well, they 
way—you look pretty enough to be 
blurted 


any- 


any number of brides,’’ he 
out. 

Susanne gave him a withering 
look. 

‘‘Because I’m neither freckled nor 
no reason why | 
should be traveling 
advertisement of recent matrimony,” 
she retorted with her head at its 
most stately angle. She thought she 
caught the faintest flicker of a smile 


cross-eyed, | see 


considered a 


in his eyes. 

‘I suppose you think it is a great 
And every one laughing— 
Per- 
haps you helped on the ‘delusion,’ 
is you call it. Perhaps you thought 
it would be good fun because I said 


}¢ ke! 


even that abominable waiter. 


| hated this variegated baggage and 
public decoration. Oh, I wish I had 
never, never seen you!”’ 

Trevor now felt no slightest incli- 
nation for laughter. He was rather 
and his looked quite 

Fortunately no one was sit- 
ting near them now. The train was 
slowly pulling out on the main 
track, but neither noticed it. 

‘IT hope you don’t mean just what 
you say,’’ he began gravely. ‘‘What 
can you have ever heard or known 
of me to make you think me such a 
I did notice people looked at 


pale eyes 


black. 


cad! 
us a good deal when we first got on, 
but I thought it was only because 
you—because few other passengers 
came on. When I went out for the 
cup of water, I ran into that travel- 
ing man who got on at the Junction, 
and then I got my first inkling of 
the state of affairs. Of course, I 
denied it, but that only appeared to 
make matters There didn't 
seem to be anything 1 coulddo. I 
didn’t want to get into a row and 
attract more attention. I hoped 
you wouldn't find it out, and if you 
didn't, the rest didn’t seem to mat- 


worse. 
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ter. It bothered me at first, think- 
ing how you would feel if you knew, 
but afterwards—Well,’’ he added 
hurriedly, ‘‘it got to be like one of 
those pleasant dreams, when you 
know you're dreaming and try not 
to wake up.”’ 

The girl neither stirred nor turned 
her head. 

“It never occurred to me that you 
might feel that Iwasto blame. I'm 
very sorry. I—TId like you to think 
well of me, and now I suppose you'll 
always hate me.’’ 

Susanne’s hot anger had 
died out and there was something in 
the low, hurried tones of the man’s 
voice that made her long to hide her 
face in the cushions and cry her 
heart out. She turned her face 
toward the darkness outside to hide 
the quiver in her lips. There was a 
Finally he leaned 


sudden 


long silence. 
toward her again. 

‘Please don’t mind it so much,” 
he urged gently. ‘“‘You will never 
see any of these people again—and 
—if it'bothers you, you needn't see 
me, either. Only say you don’t 
really think I was to blame. Why, 
I wouldn't hurt you for the world. 
I—I couldn’t.”’ 

Susanne could not trust herself to 
speak. She shook her head a little 
and turned her face farther away. 
The train sped along in the dark- 
ness, trying to pick up some minutes 
of the lost hour, and the young man 
sat and watched the girl’s averted 
head—the loose coils of her brown 
hair, the little waves about her neck 
and ear, the curve of her cheek. 

Those days that they had spent 
together the summer before—he had 
thought her then the prettiest and 
the brightest girl of all the gay house 
party, and had felt a distinct flatness 
in life for several days after he bade 
her good-bye. His heart had beat 
very pleasantly to-day when he 
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walked around the corner and found 
her smiling up at him from an empty 
baggage-truck. How long ago that 
seemed! Now, some way it was all 
different. not 
had beautiful eyes and a charming 
smile and beguiling little ways of 
her and tilting her 
He other girls as 


It was now that she 


head 
knew 


turning 
chin. 


pretty—but Susanne! none like her. 


Poor, dear little girl, how angry she 
One hand lay half-closed on 
He longed to take it in his 
and hold it close and kiss it and— 
That brute of a drummer! He 
wished he had taken him by the 
neck and pitched him out into the 
ditch. And that beastly old trunk— 
how could he ever have thought it 
funny! He wished he knew the fel- 
lows who togged it up—he'd throw 
it at their heads—or somebody's. 
Dear little girl! He tried to think 
of something to say, but words stuck 
in his throat. 

They were nearing the city. 
Already the train had stopped at 
several suburban stations. 

‘“‘Chicago—next stop—Polk Street 
Station bawled the 
brakeman. 

Travor began getting down the 
Silently he 
threw her 


was! 
her lap 


— Chicago!"’ 


luggage from the rack. 
held and 
furs about her. 

“Are you really angry?’’ he 
finally asked in alow voice. ‘‘Aren't 
you going to forgive me at all?” 

Without lifting her eyes, she gave 
him a faint and frosty little smile. 

“If it’s a case for forgiveness, I 


Susanne's coat 
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think 1t must be mutual. Of course, 
it has been quite as disagreeable for 
you as for me, and_ besides’’—the 
quick flushed her cheeks 
again—‘‘besides, I should not have 
said what I did. You are surely not 
to blame for the general stupidity of 
the public. It is all a wretched and 
mortifying blunder. never 
mention it again.”’ 

Her tone was so coldly aloof that 
Travor’s heart sank. He picked up 
the bags and stepped out into the 
jostling file of people. 

They were in the narrow passage- 
way of the vestibule and so almost 
alone, as the train gave one of its 
preliminary final lurches and precipi- 
tated the girl against her companion. 
He caught her arm and held it. 

“You didn’t give me your aunt s 
address,’ he said hurriedly. 

“Didn't I?’’ rejoined the girl in- 
differently. 

Travor’s face was flushed and his 


color 


Please 


gray eyes were very wide open. 

“I’d like to see you again but, of 
if you do not wish 
want—I want 


course, if it’s 
it—I°ll—I'll wait. I 
most to please you.”’ 

His voice dropped on the last 
words. 

“Chicago—Polk Street Station 
all change—Chicago!’’ roared the 
The people pushed forward. 
one fleeting look 


Then she 


porter. 
Susanne 
into Travor’s 
smiled. 
“You won't find the 
romantic as its name suggests,”’ 
said. ‘It’s 115 Rosalind Court.”’ 


gave 


face. 


dlace as 
I 
she 
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Author of “God's Fool,” 


was out in the Boboli gardens, 
Boboli gardens at Flor- 
summer was all 
near midday; the brazen 
flowers, and 


He 
the famous 
ence—the 
about him, 
blue sky was above him; 
white statues, and laurel bushes were 
with him—Italy, Italy was around 
him, and in, and beyond him, Italy, 
sun- filled and _ beauty - enfolded, 
Italy, for the first time that morn- 
ing, a fact, and a dream. 

He had come straight through that 
night, and all day before, straight 
from Frankfort. He had left it all 
behind him, the old world, the world 
he had known all his life—it was 
back into the distance, 
for the moment, quite 
small. And the new 
world, desired, attempted, through 
long years of labor, was his at last. 

To the artistic temperament, be it 
said without irreverence, more than 
to any other, day is as many 
years, and many years are as one 

He only twenty-seven; 
seemed old to him, and just 
beginning. Already his name was 
illustrious in the musical world; at 
present it is one of the greatest of 
all. 

He had risen early from brief and 
useless tossing; had flung open his 
window on the Arno to the clanging 
dissonance of the He had 
gone out into the street and through 
the churches, wandering hither and 
farther, seeing little, seeing all 
things, drinking them in, like a 
never-ceasing symphony, whose 
keynote was Florence. Italy! Italy! 
The eternal home of the gods. 


blaze 


gone reced- 


ing, already, 


misty and 


one 


day. was 


life 


bells. 


“The Greater Glory,” 


etc. 

In a church—he could have 
told the name, but it was Santa 
Maria Novella—he had sunk down 
on marble chapel steps and rested. 
Here was coolness, and twilight, 
and repose, after the fierce glare 
outside. There was music also; an 
organist was_ playing, _ beautiful 
music Palestrina but playing 
badly. He—the composer, the 
musician—lay back for a few mo- 
ments, not listening to the bungling 
performer; then, gradually, as his 
thoughts steadied themselves within 
him, he realized the other's incor- 
rect play. A wrong note screeched 
through the solemn silence of the 
sacred building; he sprang, quiver- 
ing, to his feet; a moment later he 
was up in the organ loft; he had 
pushed the player aside. 

‘‘Lasctate!”’ he said. 

And, in the agonized pause of the 
performance, he had flung himself 
on the keyboard; the notes were 
streaming and leaping from his fin- 
gers; the dead music took shape and 
throbbed, alive. The frightened 
organist dropped the arm he had 
lifted in his fury; the few in the gal- 
lery stood listening, spell-bound. 

The music poured on. At last 
they stopped him, breathless. <A 
hideous old woman had dropped her 
claws on his arm. He broke off at 
once, with a crash. In Tuscan he 
could hardly follow—so small was 
his store of Italian—she told him the 
priest wanted his luncheon; they 
were going to shut up the church for 
the noontide siesta—he must go 
away. 


not 
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He got up at once and went out 
into the glare and movement of the 
He smiled to himself, 
on his way down from the 
loft. After all, they were right. 

‘*Ass!”’ 
meaning himself. 

And presently he found himself in 
the Boboli gardens. These he rec- 
ognized, and he thought on Goethe, 
on the ‘‘/talenische Retse,’’ on the 
writing, in these gardens, of Tasso. 
This was his first day in Italy—how 
glorious the golden sun -the 
first. 

He the statue of 
Plenty —the ‘‘Adbdbondanza’’ — and, 
near the Casino, he sat down, with 
the wide view before him; not con- 
sciously weary—it seemed to him 
that morning as if nothing could 
weary him—but eager for a pause of 
enjoyment in enjoyment, as a lake 
through which a river flows in its 
restless hurry to the sea. 

When he looked round he 
Rita. 

She was sitting at some distance 
from him, a few vards down into the 
greenness, arranging her flowers in 
the shade. He got up at once and 
went and sat down beside her, as if 
it were the most natural thing in the 
world. Yet he did not say anything 
for a long time, immovable almost, 
gazing at her. She was the first 
Italian woman he had seen—seen 
with soul's noticed. Fate 
willed that she should also be—to 
him, at least—the loveliest. 

She was quite young, not out of 
her teens, a flower girl. Her hair 
was very dark, and her flesh tints 
were all crimson and creamy, like 
the roses she was sorting in her lap 
Her were downcast, but a 
tremor about the lids showed that 
she was conscious of the stranger's 


street again. 
organ 


he said aloud in German, 


was! 


climbed to 


Saw 


eyes, 


eyes 


presence beside her. 
He sat gazing at her for many 
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gently gliding minutes, and her fig- 
ure in its Southern framework shaped 
itself to asymphony in his soul. A 
melody had taken birth from the first 
glimpse of the picture, more beauti- 
ful, it seemed to him, than anything 
he had previously created, a simple 
motive of four notes in B flat, indis- 
solubly connected forever after with 
the thought of this Florentine, 
already developing and repeating it- 
self in endless variety within his brain. 

He pulled out his pocket-book, 
eager to jot down the theme. 

She leaped to her feet. 


signore !° 


**WNoa, 
she cried. 

He looked at her in astonishment. 

“Do not draw me; I do not like 
it!’’ she said. 

His Italian was and uncer- 
tain. ‘“‘I am not going to draw you. 
I cannot,’’ he said. 

But she seemed to doubt hts word 

Confusedly she began to gather 
the flowers which had dropped from 
her basket, when she rose. And a 
wave of carnation swept over her 
bare neck and arms. 

He helped her, forgetting his 
notebook. When all the blossoms 
had been restored, excepting one 
milk-white bud—— 

‘‘Questo per me,’ he said. 
not answer. 

He drew a dra from his waistcoat 
pocket, letting it slide among the 
roses in the basket. ‘‘Ah, no!’’ she 
exclaimed with vehemence, and shot 
it out-on to the ground. 

There it lay till, much later, she 
picked it up and put it down care- 
fully on the bench beside him. 

He broke the silence, asking 
whether they could see Fiesola from 
where they sat. She shook her 
head, and, gathering up her flowers, 
moved forward to the balustrade. 
There they stood, while she pointed 
out to him the glories of her native 
city, right and left. 


slow 


She did 
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«« He sat down beside her as if it were the most natural thing in the world.’’ 


“Evcot 
k:cco la Signoria! 
and so on, and on. She spoke the 
pure Tuscan of the Florentines. 
He, the Rhinelander, the music- 
lover, had never heard such melody 
from human lips before. 

And the theme which her appear- 
ance had created within him flowed 
on through all the fibres of his being, 
a flame of the gods. He was not an 
ordinary mortal, like you and me, be 
it remembered, whose daily exist- 
ence is just daily existence; he was 


kcco tl Duomo!’ 


a living instrument of celestial har- 
he stands out at this mo- 
ment, perhaps the greatest composer 


monies; 


of our day. 

To him, then, this new creature in 
the midst of a new creation, beauti- 
ful beyond any conceptions of North- 
ern mist and grayness, blazed forth 
as a suddenly uprising burst of new 


she cried, ‘‘Santa Croce! 


music, a new, great development of 
his soul. The vague melodies that 
had filled him all that night and 
morning, now, in the splendid noon- 
tide, took shape and course, like a 
torrent of which shook him 
where he stood. 

‘‘Alas, I have forgotten Bartolo!’’ 
she broke off abruptly. And her 
eyes filled with tears. It was a 
little thing; it was enough. The 
moment before, he might possibly 
have bidden her good day and left 
her; the tears showed a state of his 
own mind that came as a surprise. 
Tears and sparks; extremes meet. 

“Who is Bartolo?’ he asked irri- 
tably. 

‘A neighbor. overino! he is ill. 
And the doctor was to come to- 
day.’’ She went back to the bench 
and took up the bit of silver. “‘I 
will put it, then, in the church-box,”’ 


lava 
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she said. ‘‘But, see, I have left my 
flowers in the sun—they are with- 
ered. The fault is yours.” 

He followed her penitently. ‘‘Do 
not go with me to my home,’’ 
said, but he went. 
poor 


she 


It was a home and a dirty. 
The strect rose narrow and sunless, 
hung with bespattered, un- 
kempt. The shrill strivings of hun- 
gry humanity resounded all over it. 
Half-naked children slid about. A 
dishevelled mother said Bartolo was 
no better. 

‘The doctor is 


moment,”’ 


rags, 


this 


girl 


him at 
The 


with 


she | said. 


pushed open a door; the young Ger- 


man followed her. 

Amid dirt and stench, in a corner 
of a large room that bore ruined 
signs of long-lost greatness, a sick 
boy lay on the floor. The doctor, 
an untidy old man, with a head of 
gray hair, bent over him. 

“Such a 
patient, ‘‘always noise.”’ 

The doctor 


noise!’ gasped the 
the 
with 


many 


glanced round 
spacious chamber, belittered 
poor men’s chattels. ‘‘How 
families live here? Four?’’ 

‘“‘Yes,’’ said the flower girl. 

“IT thought so,’’ said the doctor. 
And at once he addressed himself to 
her companion, scenting the stran- 
ger, the rich foreigner, possible 
help. 

‘‘How will you that the boy grow 
better here?’ he began _ volubly. 
‘In this hole of a place, with a 
dozen, two dozen, men, women and 
children about him day and night? 
It is impossible.” 

‘Can he not go to the hospital?’’ 

‘‘There is no room.’’ 

‘Would he _ grow better 
where?’’ The speaker's gaze was 
fixed on the boy's black eyes, star- 
ing back at him, fever-lit. 

“But yet! Why not? What is 
the use of talking? He will not be 


else- 
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sent anywhere else. He will not 
get better. He will go to heaven; 
it is the best way of getting better 
for poor people. Basta!’ The 
crooked doctor, in his dusty 
green mantle, peered = at the 
‘“‘Inglese,’’ wondering how far the 
man’s feelings could be worked on. 

‘I am poor musician,”’ 
the stranger, divining the 
attack on his purse. 

““Suo danno,’’ replied the doctor 
irritably. He did not believe the 
statement; he was old-fashioned, 
and, to him, this fair-faced, short- 
haired foreigner, in checks, was not 
an ‘‘artista,’’ but an English smalord. 

‘‘He will die, then. Well, it is so 
easy. And so inevitable. One 
wonders so many avoid it so long.”’ 

The cry. They 
heard her, as she stood by the win- 
dow, looking out. 

‘‘How much will it cost to cure 
him?’’ An absolute faith spoke in 
the musician’s accents. He had the 
veneration for medical science of a 
man who has never been ill. And, 
true child of emotional genius, he 
invariably discovered a_ deceiver 
after, not before, he had been de- 
ceived. 

The crafty Florentine realized the 
position at a glance. ‘‘Three hun- 
dred francs,’ he said coldly, and 
began discoursing volubly of treat- 
ments, operations, and private hos- 
pital—most excellent —certain re- 
covery. 

The German had changed color 
slightly. He drew forth a shabby 
little purse from his trousers pocket, 
and counted out, with an appearance 
of negligence, fifteen golden napo- 
leons ona table close by. It wasa 
rickety table, belonging to some 
other tenant of the room. The doc- 
tor pounced on the money. The 
girl stood watching. ‘‘There goes 
Napoli,’’ murmured the musician 


old 


only a 
said 


girl began to 
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Neither 
under- 


under his breath. 
she nor the doctor 
stood. 

‘Addio!/”’ said the German, 
to the doctor’s rapid flow of 
admiration, and hurried out 
of the oppressive atmosphere 
into the smelly street. 

The girl came after him. 
‘You gave too much,”’ she 
gasped behind him. He 
turned. 

“A golden napoleon—it is 
more than twenty 4re/”’ 

‘‘How much more?t”’ 

‘“Tdonot know. A couple 
more. The strangers have 
told me, in buying flowers.’’ 

He went back to the doc- 
tor immediately. ‘‘You are 
a thief and a liar,’’ he said, 
with sudden comprehension. 

‘Keep your money. What 
do I care?’’ And he hastened 
away intothesunshine, across‘ 
the piazza. The clang of 
bells came upon him 
from a campanile overhead. 
He glanced up. “‘One of the 
bells is out of tune!”’ he said. 
‘Why, in all the peals of 
Italy, bell always out 
of tune?’’ He looked round; 
the girl stood him. 
He repeated the question to 
her, and laughed. 

‘You are a good man. 
love you,’’ said the girl. 

The words pierced him like a 
flame. ‘‘Let us go into the church,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and talk of beautiful 
things.’’ The church was that of 
Or Santo Michele. He walked up 
straight to the altar by Orcagna and 
time at its 


down 


is one 


beside 


fora long 


bas-reliefs. 


stood gazing 
beautiful Whether he 
observed them—in way distin- 
guished their subjects—it would be 
difficult tosay. But the fact of their 
exquisite presence, the face-to-face- 


one 


«« She was quite young, not out of her teens. 
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ness with artistic reality sank like 
balm upon his soul. All the little 
incidents of our daily existence fade 
away; all the petty workers and 
screamers stop working very shortly 
and scream themselves still; the 
of yesterday is the fable of 
to-morrow; never was a devil yet 
but turned into a myth; only art is 
undying, unaltered through the ages, 
being the humanly visible, in time 
and space, materialization of God. 


science 
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He noticed the date—1539. ‘‘It is 
yesterday,’’ he said, and he thought 
of the Venus, that 
morning in the remem- 
bered as a dream. 

He was dead tired, worn out with 
the rush of impressions. The church 
slept around him, empty and silent. 
He went and lay down ina corner, 


The 


vaguely seen 


Tribuna, 


under the shadow of a chapel. 


girl, drawing timidly near, pillowed 


his head upon her knees. 

Very soon he fell asleep and 
dreamed of harmonies unutterable. 
All through the afternoon he slept 
peacefully, breathing like a child. 
When he opened his eyes, they 
looked up. from her lap; was 
sitting immovable. 

“T have been in 
heaven,’ he said. 

‘Is heaven beautiful?’’ 

‘Very, very beautiful!”’ 

‘“‘And the angels, are they beauti- 
ful, too?”’ 

Then, in the church, he took her 
hand and kissed it. She drew it away. 

He sat up, with his head sinking 
So he sat for along time, 
she not daring to stir. All the 
tiredness had dropped away from 
him; he felt strong and refreshed. 
And a wave of creative energy came 
surging up within him, the sound of 
whose approach he knew well. 

“‘Hush!"" he said, ‘“‘hush! Oh, 
my God!’’ He thrust her away from 
him, and he began writing, as she 
had seen him doa brief moment in 
the Boboli garden, writing now 
ceaselessly, passionately, with rapid 
movements to and fro, with breaks 
and jerks, mutterings and hummings, 
flinging strange signs on the roll he 
had drawn from his coat-pocket, 
writing on, through slow strikings 
of clocks in the nearness and the 
distance, singing at intervals, in an 
undertone, strange melodies to him- 
self. 


she 


the seventh 


forwards. 


A little old woman had crept into 
another corner of the church and 
was praying. He did not heed her, 
nor, for the matter of that, did she 
appear to take notice of him. Once 
the girl, half alarmed, yet more 
fascinated, almost rose; he struck 
her down, with an oath. ‘‘Stay!”’ 
he commanded, as the word might 
hit a dog. When not writing, he 
fixed his eyes on her, pitilessly; the 
musical motive she had called up in 
him at first meeting came _ back 
ceaselessly, in long variations, more 
entrancing, it seemed to him, each 
time. He gazed at her—she en- 
deavoring, as best she could, to 
endure it—all his inspiration he 
seemed to be drawing from that 
beautiful face. And the flame 
burned up in his eyes, leaping out to 
enwrap her, to consume her, that 
the essence of this strange, sudden, 
Southern enthusiasm, this intoxica- 
tion of novelty and passion, might 
pass into his notes. ‘“‘Italy! Italy!’ 
he murmured between his writings. 
It seemed to him as if hitherto his 
music had dwelt in a mist. 

And he wrote thus, composing 
hurriedly in the shadows of the 
chapel the great orchestral work, 
the world-famous ‘‘Wetbesliebe.”’ 
All now know it, the few who love 
music, and the many who pretend 
10. It celebrates woman’s love, 
which soars men’s as_ the 
snow-summits rise over granite; it 
sings of that love in all its phases— 
the love of the maiden, the mistress, 
the mother, the wife; it climbs 
from the profane to the divine, with 
the thought of the painting he had 
not yet then seen, by Titian (for we 
do not see a picture when we see its 
reproduction); it ascends through 
the hymn of the nuns to the agony— 
the peace of the mother of God. 
Solemn silence fell upon him in the 
sudden hush of the glorious finale 


above 
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where, for the last 
time, the purified 
notes of the open- 
ing sound high up, 
as if speaking in 
heaven. 

‘*It is done!’ he 
exclaimed, leaping 
to his feet. ‘‘Va 
bene! Va bene! 
she answered, 
glancingupat him. 
From the first she 
had grasped what 
was happening, 
had accepted - 
where a Northern 
perception would 
have doubted the 
maniac—theartist. 

‘*Done!’’ he re- 
peated irritably. 
‘‘Allremainstodo. 
I must have a 
piano! Immedi- 
ately. Some one 
must get mea 
piano at all costs!”’ 
He stamped his 
foot on the ground 
in his agitation. 
‘‘In my room there 
is none; it will not 
come till to-mor- 
row; I must have 
a piano to-night!” 

“a 
“Ser 

He stood 
ing at her for a 
moment, in the golden twilight of the 
chapel. Then suddenly he caught 
her in his arms and kissed her and 
kissed her on the lips. 

But she struggled and pushed him 
back. ‘‘Non cosi/’’ she gasped. 
“Sono povera, ma son’ onesta.”’ He 
stood away from her, breathless, 
amazed. 


‘‘No!”’ 


she said. 


look- 


she said. ‘‘No! No! 


//ii|l/ 
LE 


«« The crooked old doctor in his dusty 
green mantle. 
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No!’’ Furious, he 
turned upon her, 
pouring out a fren- 
zy of passion and 
desire. All the 
heart and ecstasy 
of that wondrous 
day rose in him, 
streaming out to- 
wards her, who had 
become the incar- 
nation, and the 
symbol, the muse, 
supernatural, the 
most human, ma- 
terial, desirable 
flesh and blood. 

‘*To tamo—l\ love 
thee!’’ he stuttered 
in his wildness. 
‘*To famo!’’ he 
cried aloud, not 
caring for her an- 
swer, not listening, 
not thinking. It 
was long before he 
heard, before he 
caught, her whis- 
per. He under- 
stoodthe word that 
dropped from her 
quite wrongly at 
first. ‘‘You shall 
have a priestif you 
want him!” he re- 
torted angrily; 
then he turned, and 
saw the black fig- 
ure behind him. 

“Ah!” he said, 
‘‘speak of the devil——”’ he stopped. 

‘‘What is it?’’ said the priest, a fat 
man, red and sensuous, a bad type 
of his sort. 

The musician laughed aloud. ‘‘It 
is Providence!’’ he cried. ‘‘In this 
marvelous day all things are provi- 
dential.’’ He led the ecclesiastic a 
few paces aside. ‘‘Marry me to this 
woman,” he said, ‘‘in some sort of 
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manner.’’ He was trembling from 
head to foot. ‘“‘Oh, wonderful day! 
Oh, most marvelous day!’’ he burst 
out. ‘‘It has given me immortality, 
for the things I had written till now 
are things that live and die; it brings 
me a new love, a love above all 
others; it is a new existence, begun 
this morning! See, if I continue 
through the ages, I shall owe it to 
this woman!”’ 

‘Hist!’ said the greasy cleric with 
a grin; he wrote the man down at 
once a dreamer, a fool. ‘“‘You know 
the laws, 1 presume? I cannot marry 
you to-night!’ 

‘‘Laws? What have they to do 
with marriage, which is a sacrament 
of hearts?’’ 

“‘True, but they punish the priest. 
And you are a Protestant, or you 
would know that I cannot——’”’ 

“Tam a Catholic. I know or care 
nothing, except that you can bless, 
to her satisfaction, my union with 
Margherita. That is all I demand. 
As for the legal business, we will see 
to that afterwards.’’ 

‘‘Madness!’’ cried the priest, 
throwing up both his podgy hands. 
But already the German was back at 
the chapel steps, where the girl 
stood, doubtful. ‘“‘Wilt thou marry 
me in the sight of heaven? Is that 
sufficient?’’ he gasped. 

‘‘The Signore Padre knows,”’ said 
the girl. With a soft movement be- 
hind his back, uncounting, he thrust 
the shabby purse from his trousers 
pocket, and all it contained—all the 
long-gathered Italian journey money 
—into the priest’s limp hand. 

The next incident was a _ pause 
while the priest, in the deepening 
dusk, moved away to some candles 
on an altar round the corner and 
counted the cash. ‘‘Thou wilt 
marry me; thou wilt love me; thou 
wilt be good to me,’’ hotly whis- 
pered the composer. 
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‘I love thee,’’ replied Margherita. 

‘Very well,’’ said the priest, com- 
ing back. And then and there, in 
the chapel, he performed a mock 
ceremony with unction. It was not 
one that could have got him into 
trouble with the authorities; it took 
the form of a very solemn betrothal, 
if you chose so to consider it; but it 
went a great deal farther, did you 
wish it todo so. It was only a few 
solemn sentences whispered in the 
soft summer darkness, a joining of 
hands, the placing of his ring on her 
finger, a benediction and a prayer. 

“I join you together in the sight 
of God,’’ said the old scoundrel. 
There was quite a large sum in the 
purse. In the disorders of his own 
secret existence the priest, just at 
that moment, was terribly hard up 
for funds. 

The young German drew towards 
him his beautiful Italian bride. ‘‘I 
will not wrong thee. I will love 
thee—I, too, will be good to thee,”’ 
he said. ‘‘And now that I have one 
of the two things I want,’’ he added, 
“get me the other.”’ 

‘‘What is that?’’ she asked. 

He flew out at her. ‘‘Un piano!”’ 

‘“‘A room would be sufficient for 


the moment,”’ said the priest. 
The girl burst into bright peals of 


laughter. ‘‘He means a pianoforte, 
not an  apartment,’’§ she © said. 
‘“‘Come, dearest, thou shalt have thy 
‘piano’;’’ and she led him away as 
inadream. She was happy with an 
unknown’ happiness; her heart 
laughed within her. 

“In a house of the Via del Moro,’ 
she said, ‘‘where the landlady buys 
my flowers—there is a piano there, I 
know. I have often heard the Eng- 
lish Meesseess play on it; she de- 
parted last week. We will go 
thither; the s¢gnora will gladly leave 
thee the rooms for the night. She 
is very poor.”’ 


, 
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Thither they wandered together 
through the glory of the August 
sunset in the golden streets of Flor- 
The landlady was poor, in- 
deed, and accommodating beyond 
reasonable hope. The German 
stood in the entrance and felt in his 
pocket. ‘‘But I have no money!” 
he said, as if awakening to the fact, 
with three copper sows on his palm. 
The flower girl was the richer of the 
two; she produced a few francs. 

“Bah, I give thee my watch,’’ 
said the musician. “And that 
which is singing in my head I will 
sell in a day or two; then we shall 
have money enough.’’ . He sold it, 
indeed, a week later; sold it madly, 
letting go the copyright for a few 
hundred fre. It has enriched the 
Morosi. 

The watch was fortunately a valu- 
able one, given him by an illustrious 
personage, with a cipher and coronet 
in diamonds. As the landlady in- 
spected it, her face broadened. 

“Is there anything the Excellenza 


ence, 


requires?’ she asked. 


“Yes.’’ Already he was on the 
staircase; he turned. ‘‘Many can- 
dies! And flowers, white flowers— 
large quantities, roses! Get 
three bottles of red wine, and three 
of champagne.”’ 

“And food? Art thou not 
gry?’’ questioned Margherita. 

A shade of displeasure crept over 
his face. ‘‘Food?”’ he said, “‘if thou 
wilt. What thou wilt.”” He hur- 
ried upstairs, and she followed him. 
She had not eaten since the early 
morning, nor he. 

The room where the piano stood 
was a large one, lofty, magnificently 
sculptured in dingy parts. Its yel- 
low damask hangings were torn and 
faded, but a certain unmistakable 
grandeur hung about them still. 

The musician beheld, in a flash, 
his common little chambers at home. 
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He exulted aloud, and with a cry 
that was an inspiration and a triumph 
he flung himself upon the instru- 
ment. 

For hours he workéd on, his eyes 
flashing, his fingers quivering, un- 
less, with sure stroke, they smote 
the keys. She, humbly, gazed upon 
his face, that seemed transfigured, 
saw it lighten with every change of 
feeling, saw it swept by a conflict of 
passions, as’the ocean in a storm. 
‘Light! give me more light!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘More! More!”’ he re- 
peated. ‘‘More flowers! Help me! 
You don’t understand.’’ The room 
was blazing with candles; great 
masses of white blossoms and 
greenery illumined it. He gasped 
with delight. Suddenly he leaped 
from his seat and ran to her where 
she stood with her arms full of roses: 
he caught her in his embraces; his 
breath burnt upon’ her cheeks. 
“Bellissima! Vita mia! Musa mia! 
[nspirazione!’’ he cried. The whole 
room was a furnace, a red-hot para- 
dise of hell. She prayed to him for 
pity, with sweet kisses, her arms 
about his neck. In the pauses of his 
passion he bade her bring him wine. 

And he flung across the keyboard 
great bursts of sudden harmony; the 
score shaped itself steadily, as a 
temple rising on a rock. He called 
for more champagne; she brought it 
him. Deep draughts he drank in 
ever swifter from the 
bottle awaiting his hand. 

When the food arrived, warm, she 
also brought it to him. Placing it 
carefully on a little table, she moved 
nearer, buzzing about him with eager 
and anxious care. 

‘*Eat,”’ she said, ‘‘eat, then! The 
macaroni will grow cold.’’ And as 
he took no notice, she plied him 
persistently, lifting the plate. ‘‘Thou 
hast eaten nothing all day. The 
gravy is——’’ 


succession 
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He snatched the plate from her 
before she had realized what 
was happening —or he—he_ had 
dashed it away into the distance. A 
flop of macaroni, as he flung it, hit 
her shoulder, and dropped, in clouts, 
down her breast. 

He wrote on, working frantically. 
Once he got up, fetched a second 
bottle of champagne, tried laborious- 
ly to open it, then struck off the head 
against the window sill and drank. 
So he struggled on. Once he looked 
straight at her, and she saw that his 
eyes were overcast. ‘‘It is that,’’ he 
said thickly. ‘‘That—that. Yes, it 
is right; oh, beautiful, beautiful!’’ 
But a little later he tore a whole 
page across. 
at the keys. Then he rose, support- 
ing himself, with a crash of both 


hand; 


He sat gazing stupidly 
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hands on the notes. He swayed for- 
wards and came staggering towards 
her. The next moment he fell 
heavily his full length along the 
floor. She, just in time, drew 
aside the slip of the  table-nap- 
kin, saving all the contents of the 
table. 

He lay, a dead weight, arms out- 
spread, breathing loudly, his eyes 
closed, his mouth open. She stood 
by him, not dismayed, but aston- 
ished. She had seen drunkenness, 
of course, in her upgrowing; not, 
however, as a familiar thing. 

He opened his eyes; they were 
glazed; did he see her? 

‘‘Margherita,’’ he muttered, the 
words tumbling thickly, ‘‘?amo. 
Saro buono. Margherita—Rita mia— 
mia Musa—mia——"’ 
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When Mrs. Carter Clarke, author- 
ess, as she liked to be called, asked 
Hugh Caplan, the young’ short- 
story writer who had just arisen like 
some new planet above the literary 
horizon, to spend a week at Sunny- 
Sea, it was with a smiling approval 
of her own appreciation of the 
eternally fit, that she invited Theo- 
dora Hunt Rogers for the same seven 
days. Theodora Hunt Rogers was 
a young woman with yearnings after 
literary laurels, and an independent 
fortune by means of which she had 
brought out the yearnings in two 
irreproachably bound editions of 
“Sonnets and Verses,’’ as pretty as 
the suede covers that enclosed them 
and as harmless as the wide margins 
with which they were surrounded. 

‘Nothing could be better, Gladys, ’”’ 
Mrs. Carter Clarke interrupted her- 
self in the midst of dictating a letter 
to confide to her niece who sat knit- 
ting her brows above the epistle; 
‘‘Theodora is just the kind of a girl 
he is sure to admire, and their tastes 
will be soin common! It’s the most 
charming idea.”’ 

Gladys put down her very blunt 
stub and, thrusting her arm through 
the open window beside her desk, 
stretched her cramped fingers in the 
sunlight. 

‘“Very,’’ she said, without enthusi- 
asm. She wished her aunt would 
hurry on with her correspondence. 


glorious sailing breeze 
Mrs. Carter Clarke's 
did not 


There was a 
that morning. 
inveterate match-making 
interest her, neither did the little 
coterie of dabblers and dilettantes 
which made her aunt’s world. 

‘Theodora is such a beautiful type, 
so pure, so much a child in spite of 
her ability. She is too sensitive, 
frail to be left alone—too thoroughly 
the wild flower, a very wood-anem- 
one. She should be shielded with 
the utmost from everything 
rude and harsh. And Hugh Caplan 
is just the man for her.”’ 

The authoress, pleasantly con 
scious of her power of expression, 
was leaning back in her comfortable 
chair with her gaze fixed upon the 
ceiling. The wood-anemone idea 
struck her as particularly good. 
She resolved to use it again some 
time. 

Gladys looked out at the sunny 
water with a sigh. She knew her 
aunt’s descriptive moods with their 
similes and metaphors and dreaded 
them. 

‘‘And Miss Rogers,’’ she inquired 
dutifully, ‘‘is she sure to fall in love 
with Mr. Caplan?’ 

‘My dear, she is ip love with him 
already!’’ announced the authoress 
with decision. 

“Oh, I thought they had never 
met.”’ 

‘*My dear Gladys, you are always 


too 


care 
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so brutally practical. Of course 
they have met. But what 
difference does that make? She has 
his writings, she knows his 
thoughts, his emotions. Their souls 
have mingled in that intellectual 
affinity which you can never seem to 
comprehend. We writers are differ- 
ent. The flesh is put aside in the 
clear light of the intellect. But, of 
course, you do not understand.”’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Gladys, a half smile 
curling her full red lips, “‘it’s 
yond me, I admit. Shall I go on 
with the letter, Aunt Laura?’’ 

Her aunt returned toearth. ‘‘Ah, 
yes, I was forgetting. What should 
I do without you, Gladys, to bring 
me down from the clouds? After 
all, I could almost envy you. You 
practical people are spared so many 
of the struggles, even though you 
miss so many of the triumphs, that 
us who must live on the 
It is you who keep the 


never 


read 


be- 


come to 
heights. 
balance of nature.’ 

‘Well, Aunt Laura, that’s 
such a bad mission, after all, is it?’’ 
asked Gladys cheerfully, dipping her 
pen into her ink bottle. If, by na- 
ture, her aunt meant the world of 
breezy saltaess and sunshine and 
waves outside, she was passionately 
glad to be part of anything that kept 
it true and sweet and glorious. She 
had her own ideas as to the desir- 
ability of reaching the dizzy heights 
of spiritual evolution attained by 
Mrs. Carter Clarke. 

Gladys Somers’ girlhood had been 
passed in the splendor of her aunt's 
greatness, and it had failed to dazzle 
her. For five years she had occu- 
pied the composite position of aman- 
uensis, lady’s maid, seamstress, 
and companion in Mrs. Carter 
Clarke's household, performing all 
the countless uninteresting little 
duties to which the artistic tempera- 
ment could not descend. Keenly 


not 
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conscious that she was more than 
earning a living, she accepted her 
aunt's complacent attitude of bene- 


factress with a half-amused rebel- 


lion, too proud to try to dispel the 


illusion. 

Mrs. Carter Clarke presented the 
charming picture of the absolutely 
satisied woman. Gladys thought 
that this alone disqualified her for 
greatness. She was a_ prolific 
writer, each year bringing out a 
novel which people read and then 
forgot. They were nice, clever little 
tales dealing with the domestic vir- 
tues, and did nobody any harm, but 
Mrs. Carter Clarke thought herself a 
George Eliot without the stain, being 
as content with her novels as she 
was with her legitimate lord and mas- 
ter. Mr. Carter Clarke had spent 
his twenty years of married life in 
looking up to his wife as a superior 
being, and her thorough approval of 
his attitude had rendered the union 
most satisfactory. The little group 
of second-rate writers, artists, and 
actors that she had gradually drawn 
to her vied with Mr. Carter Clarke 
in doing homage, and surrounded by 
this little court, the authoress felt 
herself indeed aqueen. Her success 
in capturing Hugh Caplan was only 
another example of how the great 
attract greatness. 

He arrived just before sunset, and, 
being told by his hostess that he 
would have ample time to wander 
about by himself for an hour before 
dressing for dinner, he went out into 
the early September glory and down 
to the dock to smoke his pipe. His 
summer had been a hard one, for 
literary success is like the race of 
the Looking-Glass Queen—one must 
keep running furiously after arriving, 
in order to stay there—and publish- 
ers, reporters, and lady interviewers 
had rendered his life a burden during 
the hot summer days. Success was 
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great, especially when you'd worked 
for it as he had, but out there in the 
sunshine, with the salt breeze ming- 
ling with the aroma of his tobacco, 
he was conscious of something more 
poignantly satisfying. 

The sun was blazing across the 
intensely blue water like a giant too 
strong to feel weariness even at the 
close of day, and from out the red 
glory a little sail-boat was heading 
toward the dock. It a crazy 
little craft with stained and patched 
sails, and the skipper was a woman. 
She was standing with one hand on 
the tiller, stooping now and then to 
see under the sail which obstructed 
her view of the landing. 

Caplan seated himself on the stone 
steps and watched her idly. She 


was 


seemed to know what she was about. 
There was a strength and confidence 
in her easy poise, a vigor and a 


grace, which made Caplan smile 
with genuine pleasure. Like some 
big battered sea-bird the little boat 
came up to the steps, and the skip- 
per sprang forward to fend off the 
blunt bow. But Caplan was there 
before her. 

“Thank you. Would you mind 
tying her while I take down the 
sail? It flaps so abominably,”’ she 
said, throwing him a coil of rope. 

Caplan executed a half hitch and 
passed it over an iron stake, then 
turned to watch the skipper, who, 
having let down the sail, was en- 
gaged in wrapping it around the 
slender boom preparatory to making 
things ship-shape for the night. 

His first thought was that he had 
never in his life seen any human 
being so brown. She was dressed in 
a dark-blue linen gown with a wide 
sailor collar rolling away from her 
throat, and her sleeves were pulled 
up above her elbows. Face, arms 
and neck were tanned alike to a 
smooth, uniform darkness without a 
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hint of sunburn. Her thick curly 
hair was bunched into a big knot at 
the back of her head, and was brown, 
with the richness of dark amber in 
the sunshine. Put her into a ball- 
room in the city, and she would have 
been plain, Caplan thought, but out 
here in the sunset and the wind, with 
the tan of the summer upon her, she 
was beautiful with a strong, free, 
boyish quality which had in it no 
tinge of masculinity. 

She stepped from the boat and 
regarded Caplan with a frank smile. 
“You are Mr. Caplan, I suppose,”’ 
she said. ‘‘How do you like Sunny- 
Sea?”’ 

“It is good after the city,’’ he 
answered simply. He was thinking 
how vividly blue her eyes were, set 
in all that brownness. 

The answer pleased her. He did 
not rave after the usual manner of 
her aunt’s lions. 

“TIT am glad you like it,”’ she re- 
turned’quite as simply. ‘‘Good-bye. 
I shall have to hurry if I want to be 
dressed in time for dinner.’’ She 
turned toward the cottage, then with 
a backward glance at the sea and the 
cloudless sunset. ‘‘But, oh, how ] 
hate to go in and leave all that!’’ she 
cried with a sincerity of regret in 
which Caplan could not for a mo- 
ment fancy his society included. 

Mrs. Carter Clarke congratulated 
herself upon her diplomacy in send- 
ing her guest away from the house 
until dinner. She wished Theodora 
Hunt Rogers to burst upon him in 
all the glory of her dinner gown, a 
white Indian silk affair, very cling- 
ing and Greek. Mrs. Carter Clarke 
was an enthusiast on the subject of 
the womanly in all things, and be- 
wailed the fashion of shirtwaists and 
short skirts with a sincere belief that 
the happiness of the race was im- 
periled thereby. Certainly, no one 
could deny that the fair Theodora 
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was charmingly pretty in her soft 
robes. Veils, lotions, and an un- 
flagging interest in her complexion 
had kept her skin like that of the 
infant she had been some twenty 
years before, and her pale brown 
hair, worn low over her ears, and her 
big violet eyes, trained to an ex- 
pression of wondering innocence, 
added to the general effect of ex- 
treme youth at which she aimed. 

Her hostess could not conceal her 
lelight. 

‘My dear, how beautiful you are 
to-night! What a ravishing gown! 
But look, Mr. Caplan, does she not 
need a touch of color somewhere?”’ 

With artistic enthusiasm, she 
plucked a pink geranium from a 
vase on the table and held it against 
[heod6ra’s gown, standing off at 
irm’s length and viewing it critically. 

‘“‘But no, you are quite perfect as 
you are. And still——’’ hesitating 


doubtfully over the momentous ques- 


tion. ‘‘Now, what do you think, 
Mr. Caplan. You shall be the 
judge.”’ 

Caplan’s eyes were fastened on the 
object of all this perturbation of soul 
with a flattering interest. Miss 
Rogers was a very pretty girl. 

He took the geranium from his 
hostess’ hand with a smile. 

“If Miss Rogers will allow me,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I think just there, behind 
that ear, which she is unkind enough 
not to let us see, is where it should 
be placed.’’ And, with a deftness 
which would seem to denote that 
this was not the first time he had 
played with a woman’s hair, he fast- 
ened the fresh-scented blossom in 
[Theodora’s soft braids. 

It was while he was accomplishing 
this little courtesy, smiling down 
into Theodora’s eyes, meanwhile, 
that Gladys Somers, plain as he had 
known she would be, in a black 
evening gown whose square-cut neck 
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revealed the distinct line where the 
tan ended and her natural color be- 
gan, strong and graceful, with the 
same freedom of motion that had 
made him smile with pleasure that 
afternoon, entered the room. She 
turned away disappointed. The 
man who had sat on the stone steps 
smoking in the sunset had not im- 
pressed her as being a carpet knight. 
But people who wrote were all alike. 

The next morning, when Caplan 
came down to the dock to take his 
plunge before breakfast, he found 
the owner of the dilapidated sail- 
boat sitting in the cockpit in her 
bathing-suit, engaged in pumping 
out her property. The muscles of 
her brown arms were strong as a 
boy’s, and they curved and straight- 
ened with her vigorous manipulation 
of the rusty iron rod with a firmness 
which was good to see. 

She glanced at Caplan critically. 
The long-haired poets who came to 
visit her aunt did not appear to ad- 
vantage in their bathing suits. But 
Caplan’s arms showed deltoids and 
biceps which outlined themselves 
under the white skin with a splendid 
boldness. The cordiality of her 
greeting stamped her approval. 

‘‘Come down and help,’’ she said. 
‘‘The Dilemma leaks like a sieve.”’ 

He jumped down into the boat, 
laughing. ‘‘Is that her name?’’ he 
asked. 

“Yes, don’t you think it’s appro- 
priate? She was christened the 
Emma when I bought her, and I 
added the prefix. Never mind, dear 
old boatie,’’ she said, ‘‘you aren’t 
much to look at, but you’re mine, 
and I love you!’’ She patted the 
boom with its gray wrappings, affec- 
tionately. 

Caplan sat down beside her and 
took her place at the pump. As he 
worked, he watched his companion, 
struck once more with that beauty 
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of hers which candle-light quenched 
so effectually. Every bit of the girl 
beside him seemed to respond to the 
sunshine. Her brown hair was rich 
with a.dozen shades of dark amber; 
her blue eyes danced like the sea 
around them, and a little golden sun 
was reflected in each iris. 

‘“T wish I had your tan,”’ 
said with a boyish envy. 

She glanced down at 
complacently. 

‘“‘No one ever gets so brown as I 
do,’’ she answered with confidence, 
‘I love it! I could cry when we go 
back to the city and I see it fading 
Part of me seems to go with 


Caplan 


her arms 


away. 
it.”” 
‘‘Yes,’’ said Caplan appreciatively, 
‘this is where you belong. Are you 
going to reward me for all this work 
by taking me for a sail?’’ 

‘‘Maybe,”’ she answered, “‘if Aunt 
Laura doesn't keep me too long at 
her letters. I am her secretary, you 
know. Now say the usual things 
about its being a privilege to be 
associated so intimately in my aunt’s 
work,’’ she added unsmilingly. 

‘“‘Why?’’ he asked, an amused look 
in his eyes. 

“Oh, nothing, only they always 
do,”’ 

Caplan 


hostess 


she answered. 
laughed. He 
better than he 


liked his 
liked her 
novels. 

“IT tried being secretary to a great 
man once and found it very tire- 
some,’’ he remarked tactfully. 

“Oh, but the inspiration that must 
emanate from him! The excitement 
of taking the words red hot from the 
furnace of genius!’’ she quoted with 
a mocking memory of certain en- 
thusiasts. ‘‘Was it not almost too 
splendid, too blinding?”’ 

‘‘It was harder than cow-punching, 
and not so enjoyable,’’ Caplan re- 
marked truthfully. 

—_ said, 


she ‘then you've 
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done something beside write. I'm 
so glad.” 

Caplan looked puzzled, then 
laughed. Evidently this girl had 
never read his stories of ranch life 
about which every one was talking. 
It was refreshing. 

“*Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve lived a bit, 
too. All my stories are about cow- 
boys.”’ 

The girl was standing out on the 
bow now, clasping the stubby mast 
with her brown arms, her head 
thrown back and a smile on her lips 
as she caught the cool September 
breeze and the sunlight full in her 
face. 

‘‘I never read what the people that 
come here write,’’ she said indiffer- 
ently, and, with a straight, clean 
dive, was gone. 

Caplan was after her in an instant, 
coming up into the sunshine again 
with a shout. His strong, even 
strokes brought him abreast of her 
before she reached the float. 

‘“‘Why not?’’ he asked, regardless 
of the interruption, as he swam 
along beside her. 

She turned lazily on her side. ‘“‘I 
always know I won't like them,’’ she 
answered with an honest conviction. 

‘“‘But if you never read them, isn’t 
that rather unfair?’’ Caplan rejoined 
good-naturedly. 

The girl shook her wet hair from 
her eyes impatiently. ‘‘Oh, no,”’ 
she said, ‘‘I know perfectly well they 
wouldn’t come here if they weren't 
second-rate. We're a set of make- 
believes, every one perfectly satisfied 
with his own particular pose. The 
only thing that’s real is the salt 
water and the sunshine.”’ 

“And you!”’ said Caplan quietly. 


Mrs. Carter Clarke was in despair. 
Out of the kindness of her heart, she 
had given her lion every opportunity 
to fall in love with her gentle lioness 
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and he seemed to prefer to pass his 
time knocking around in a crazy sail- 
boat with her niece, a girl with posi- 
tively no taste for literature, who 
confessed without shame that she 
never read any of the new books, 
and with whom he could have abso- 
lutely nothing in common. At his 
hostess’ invitation, his visit had 
lengthened itself indefinitely, as had 
also Theodora’s. He was evidently 
much impressed with his fellow 
guest’s beauty, and paid her compli- 
ments galore, but it was Gladys with 
whom he passed his time. Of 
course, it was sinply because he 
liked the out-door life which she led, 
but a girl with Theodora’s complex- 
ion could not be rash enough to im- 
peril it as a plain girl like Gladys 
could, and it was not fair. Accord- 
ingly, Mrs. Carter Clarke invented 
duties to keep her niece at her desk, 
during which time she noted with 
satisfaction that Caplan devoted 
himself ‘assiduously to Theodora. 
Therefore, the authoress announced 
herself as being suddenly caught up 
in a fury of inspiration, her amanu- 
ensis was kept busy from breakfast 
until dinner, and, as a result of being 
shut away from the life she loved, 
came to that meal so sullen and cross 
that even Caplan*sought Theodora’s 
gentle coolness with a sigh of relief. 

The sea was wonderful with purple 
and green lights under a breezy sky, 
and the scent of the late blossoming 
honeysuckle clusiering around the 
window where Gladys worked drove 
her mad with the longing to get away 
from her everlasting writing. She 
could hear the crickets chirping 
gaily on the lawn below.  Every- 
thing the weary writer loved best 
seemed calling. The authoress was 
in full blood, taxing Gladys’ stub to 
the utmost to keep up with the bub- 
ble of her genius. In the midst of a 
sentence, Gladys suddenly flung 
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down her pen. ‘I’m going sailing, 
Aunt Laura,’’ she said, and was out 
of the room before her astonished 
relative could gather herself together 
after her fall from the heights where 
she had been wandering. 

The Dilemma’s patched sail was 
swinging to and fro on the boom, 
ready for her skipper, and Hugh 
Caplan, pipe in mouth, the sun blaz- 
ing down on his mop of straight, 
light hair, stood, with his hands in 
his pockets, looking out over the 
changing water. 

“Iam about to run away,” said a 
his elbow. “Will you 


’ 


voice at 
come, too?’ 

He took his pipe from his mouth 
and looked at her with the unsmiling 
satisfaction that one gives to a rec- 
ognized delight. He wondered if 
she had ever appealed to anybody 
else as she did tohim. He felt he 
owned her beauty by right of dis- 
covery. There had come to be a 
tacit understanding of good-will 
between them, and he_ merely 
nodded and jumped into the boat as 
she took her place at the tiller. 
The Dilemma’s soiled sail filled with 
the wind and she dipped and danced 
over the waves in a very joy of 
motion. 

Gladys looked back at the dock 
and the cottage already growing 
indistinct in the distance. ‘‘How I 
wish I were never going back!’’ she 
said. 

Caplan was watching her with the 
same happy delight. ‘‘Let’s play 
we aren't,’’ he returned, laughing. 

Gladys looked at him as he 
lounged beside her and admitted 
that one might find a less attractive 
play-fellow. His sleeves were rolled 
up, and his arms and face had taken 
on the quick ruddy tan of the fair 
man whose skin has been toughened 
by much exposure past the possi- 
bility of acute sunburn. 
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“You are almost as brown as I 
im,’’ she said half jealously. Then, 
iddenly, “I read your stories last 
ht. I’ve got to take back what I 
that come 


ig 
aid about the people 
ere.”’ 

Caplan leaned toward her 
ooked into the shining eyes where 
he sun seemed to live. 

‘“‘T wanted you to do that without 
eading them,’’ he said. Out here 
in the sunshine literary success did 
ot seem to be so important as some 


and 


‘ther things. 

‘“Maybe Ihad. Maybe that’s why 
| read tlLem,”’ said the girl honestly. 
You don’t know how I had gotten 

feel about it all. I can’t do any- 

ing but sail a boat, but sometimes 
when I’ve heard Aunt Laura and her 
riends talking, so smug and content 
with what they've done, I’ve had an 
nsane feeling that I was the only 

nius among them. Just because I 

uld see so clearly that they weren't, 

suppose. And all the time I know 
ow ridiculous and conceited it is of 

e. But I tell youI could Zve what 

me of them only spoil by writing 
ibout!”’ 

Caplan did not reply. He under- 
stood the antagonism the little affec- 
tations of her aunt’s circle must have 
iwakened in a heart boyish in its 
frankness. They were far from land 
now, out in the September gleam and 
glitter, with only the thumping of 
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the waves against the Dilemma's 
clumsy keel to break the silence. 
He looked at the girl standing bare- 
headed in all that brightness, her 
eyes steady on the blue horizon, and 
drew his breath sharply. 

‘“‘Yes,’’ he said, “*I know what you 
mean. It’s not the writing but the 
living of things that counts. Only,”’ 
his brown hand closed over that 
other brown hand that grasped the 
tiller, ‘“‘whenever I look at you I 
know a man cannot live the things 
that count most—alone.”’ 

The girl jammed the tiller over 
and came about with a swoop, her 
dark hair with its shades of amber 
splendid in the sunlight. For a 
moment the sail shadowed her, then 
she stood again irradiated, beaming 
upon him with a tenderness which 
he had seen in dreams. 

“Why should you try?’ she 
answered. ‘‘When I ran _ away, 
didn’t I ask you to come, too?”’ 


“Of course,’’ said Mrs. Carter 
Clarke, ‘‘it was your book that won 
her. I had thought it would have 
been Theodora. She is such a 
charming girl, a real wood-anemone 
I always think. But you seem to 
prefer sea-anemones, Mr. Caplan.”’ 
And the authoress was so pleased 
with this happy turn of expression 
that she forgave the frustration of 
her cherished plans. 
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A sharp report echoed back from 
the hills as the power yacht Lorelei 
gracefully rounded the point, shim- 
mering white, her brass a-glitter. 

In answer to her salute of the 
boat’s saucy little eight-bore, the 
Company's pennant was run up on 
the highest pinnacle of the Haven- 
hurst, one of those ‘‘palatial’’ sum- 
mer hotels put up to provide some- 
thing around which to stick porches. 
With the alacrity of an opera chor"is, 
the hotel attachés, in smart liveries 
of navy blue and duck, charged with 
the Havenhurst gilded anchor, lined 
the wharf while the Lorelei was tying 
up, and it looked as if things were 
to happen. 

Not at all! But then that sort of 
thing impressed patrons, especially 
those from the middle west, and it 
the management—and the 
never omitted any- 
“already 
improve- 


paid 
management 
thing to keep Havenhurst 


perfect, with constant 
ments.” 

The party disembarking at the 
pier were guests of the hotel, just 
back from a picnic luncheon at Ar- 
row Head Cove down the coast. 
She was standing by the rail—the 
Girl, you know, can’t stop for an 
introduction—Evelyn, the girl of the 
season, who carried herself with that 
exasperating well-bred complacence 
that a woman cannot resist when she 
shows to advantage, and knows it. 

Just now she was gracefully tilting 
her head in a Wenzel pose, to listen 
to Charley Vickers as he begged for 
dances at the hop that night. 

Vickers? Everybody knew Vick- 
ers, he knew everybody—and every- 
thing about everybody. In the 
rarified social ether of the Haven- 


hurst he breathed as easily as an 
infant, and was so amiable that the 
girls tolerated him, the mammas 
doted on him, and even the men 
voted him a good fellow. Why? 
Simply that, by some magical fac- 
ulty, he was always the Adequate 
Man. He was the authority on 
abalones and launches, on Indian 
baskets and Pommery sec, on tamales 
and Tolstoi and tuna fishing, and 
burros and high-balls and fudge. 
He always appeared in white, from 
the tip of his Panama to his canvas 
yachting shoes, tout blanc, which was 
slightly ultra, even for the Haven- 
hurst, and distingué. 

A tall, florid, well-built English- 
man, with abrupt Xazserlich hauteur, 
offered his arm to assist Miss Van- 
decker down to the wharf. 

Vickers pressed forward to inter- 
cept the favor, but he felt a tug from 
behind at his coat sleeve. He 
turned and saw the master of the 
Lorelei who was trying to get a word 
with him. He hesitated long 
enough to see the big Briton, Bab- 
bington, with a sardonic grin under 
his flaxen mustache, carry off Miss 
Evelyn. 

‘‘Always he,’’ muttered Vickers 
reflectively. When the last of the 
passengers had left the boat, he 
turned to the skipper. 

“Orders for to-morrow, 
asked the sailor. 

‘“‘Yes,’’ answered Charley, consult- 
ing a little red notebook. ‘‘A party 
of gentlemen from the hotel who 
want the boat all day. Report at 
nine. And I say, don’t be so much 
on my heels again. It isn’t in the 
business. ”’ 

‘‘Aye, aye, sir. I understands, sir.’ 


sir?’ 
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A GENTLEMAN—PROFESSIONAL 


In a far from equable mood, Vick- 
ers hurried up the pier toward the 
hotel and encountered Babbington 
on the veranda. 

“All right girl, that Vandecker. 
She’s game!”’ volunteered the latter 
with an irritating familiarity. ‘‘Eh, 
Charley? You have an eye for girls, 
now.”’ 

‘“‘And you have a nose for Bour- 
bon. Why the deuce can’t you keep 
out of the locker when we have the 
ladies aboard.”’ 

“Come, Vickers, you're’ only 
angry because I didn’t give you a 
chance to get near her all day. 
Didn't think you'd rough up like 
that. But the future Lady Babbing- 
ton won't balk at the sight of a 
whiskey and soda.”’ 

‘‘Meaning that——’ 

‘‘Meaning nothing. But she’s 
jolly well worth the going in for.”’ 

At the dance that evening, Charley 
Vickers, always in spotless white, 
literally scintillated amid the crowd 
at the Havenhurst, passing from 
group to group with an easy transi- 
tion that was too graceful to be 
obtrusive. 

But it was in vain that he pursued 
Miss Vandecker. When she had cut 
his dance for the third time, he did 
not waste devotion searching for 
her, but retired to the café for a 
seltzer and -something. He _ had 
caught sight on the balcony of Bab- 
bington’s form silhouetted against 
the moonlit sea. Charley sat and 
meditatively spun his glass around 
like a top on the polished table. He 
was not excited, but a little on edge. 

‘‘Babbington be blasted! I know 
him. Evelyn really likes the cad. 
She is too fine a girl to be sacrificed 
to that fraud. I won't stand it.” 

A grim remembrance of his equiv- 
ocal position assured him that he 
would stand it; that that was what 
he was there for. 


’ 
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“But, for her sake. Business or 
no business! I’m the only man who 
knows the fellow and who can pro- 
tect her, and I will.’’ 

Then rapidly he thought out a plan 
to expose the Englishman irretriev- 
ably. Sitting at one of the tables 
and carelessly running a deck of 
cards through his hands as if idly 
practicing a little sleight-of-hand 
trick, he waited for his man. 

After the dance, Babbington, as 
was his custom, appeared below, and 
soon came into a game of draw 
poker at the table where Vickers was 
dealing. The first few hands were 
dealt perfectly straight, but the luck 
of the cards seemed to be with the 
Briton, who bet with a flushed reck- 
lessness that was not usual with him, 
and won with ridiculously low 
hands. It was his luckyday. Soon 
the young cherub in yachting flan- 
nels became a sphinx-eyed Nemesis. 
Babbington held a tantalizing bob- 
tail straight, ace high. On the 
draw, Vickers passed him the deuce 
of spades. Closely stuck to the 
back of the card was the king that 
the other needed. As the English- 
man took them up, he instantly cov- 
ered the cards with his hand, and 
swept his eye around the table. 
Apparently no one had noticed the 
slip. 

He bet confidently, Vickers always 
meeting him, until the other players 
drew out. When they two were 
matched, on the showdown Bab- 
bington spread out his straight of 
diamonds. 

Imperturbably Vickers laid down 
his hand, a pair of aces and three 
kings. 

‘“‘Mine again,’’ exclaimed the 
other, reaching for the chips pre- 
cipitately. 

Charley tilted his head quizzically 
and looked over the rims of his 
pince-nez across the table. 
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‘*Pardon me,”’ he murmured, ‘“‘but 
you will observe that this king is also 
a diamond.” 

Both sprang to their feet on the 
instant. The nearest waiter dropped 
his tray of cocktails and dived under 
the bar. He had worked in Carson 
City. It was an unlucky move for 
the Briton, for his secreted deuce of 
spades slipped down and fluttered to 
the floor in sight of all, except him- 
self. 

“You infernal little sneak,’’ he 
roared, ‘‘you accuse me, a Babbing- 
ton——"’ 

‘Not at all. I merely point out a 
coincidence. You keener, 
Moxey, than when you were expelled 
from the Blue Point Club five years 
ago for cheating at cards.”’ 

“Gentlemen, it is a lie. Why I 
never saw the chap before this sum- 
mer.”’ 

One of the players from another 
table pushed into the excited group. 

‘‘Pardon me for intruding, but I 
am a member of the Blue Point. I 
have heard of the case you mention, 
though it occurred before I joined 


are no 
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the Club,"’ and turning to Charley, 
he asked, somewhat coldly, ‘‘but I 
do not remember to have had the 
honor?’’ 

“This blooming little tyke is not a 
gentleman,’’ protested the Briton. 
“Of course you don’t know him. 
He never saw the inside of the Blue 
Point.”’ 

Vickers turned to the newcomer. 

“To be exact,’’ he said, “‘I was a 
waiter in the Club café. Your name 
is Woodstock, and your favorite 
wine is Margeaux.”’ 

“By Jove, it is Wilkins—but what 
-he deuce are you doing here?”’ 

“TI am making my living as a 
gentleman — professional. This 
Moxey person seems to be doing the 
same—as an amateur. This termi- 
nates my services for the Haven- 
hurst. 
house has 
patrons.”’ 

Vickers lighted a cigarette, care- 
fully adjusted the snowy Panama 
that had gleamed like the helmet of 
Navarre at so many swagger social 
frays, and walked out. 


I’ve been overworked;. the 
many impossible 


too 
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TAUNLA the DACOIT 
W.A . FRASER. 


Author of “Eye of a God,” “Mooswa of the Boundaries,” “The Outcast,” “Thoroughbreds,” etc. 


Half-way from Calcutta to Ran- 
goon the white sand nips a pool from 
the bay of Bengal, and the pool is a 
harbor. On its southern rim is the 
town of Kyouk Phyou. 

Once this place was a penal set- 
tlement, garrisoned by troops; but 
the jungle fever bit at the soldiers 
till they died or went away, leaving 
the life convicts to leaven with vil- 
lainy the Aracanese dwellers in that 
land, 

And now they were so bad that the 
Government had put a ban on 
opium; and because opium was pro- 
scribed, everybody used it, and the 
smugglers thrived. Where opium 
eaters are, are thieves always; so 
Taunla Boh, who had grown lux- 
uriantly in the fields ot villainy, 


made Kyouk Phyou his City of 
Refuge. 

The dacoits who stuck to the 
jungle, and murdered  poverty- 
stricken villagers, were but rudi- 


mentary robbers as compared with 
Taunla. He used to come to the 
police hanna and read on the notice 
board the rich, juicy reward offered 
for his apprehension; then he would 
laugh at the detailed description of 
his person, and go down to the 
bazaar and gamble with men who 
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boasted of how they would like to 
come face to face with Taunla, the 
Dacoit Chief. 

My impression of Taunla had been 
quite nebulous up to the time he 
cast covetous eyes upon the bag of 
rupees 1 was carrying from the Gov- 
ernment treasury. As usual, Taunla 
had the advantage; he knew what 
was in the money-sack, while I did 
not know who was the simple vil- 
lager in the red-and-green-striped 
putsoe who walked casually behind me. 

Dan was waiting at the Govern- 
ment bungalow, and together we 
proceeded on our way to the Salt 
Village. From that place we would 
take a dug-out and go to Minbyn. 
Dan was stationed with me at 
Minbyn, and, in the left-handed ver- 
nacular of the native, had come by a 
curious name. I was the Sahib, and 
he, being my friend, was called the 
“Friend Sahib.”’ 

When we came to a fork in the 
road, my comrade said, ‘‘The tide 
does not serve till ten o’clock. I 
will go down to the bazaar, and be 
at the Salt Village in an hour or 
two.”’ 

““‘Have you a gun?’’ I asked. 
‘They're a pretty bad lot in the 
bazaar at night.”’ 
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He hadn't, so I pressed my re- 
volver upon him, saying that for the 
open road the ‘‘Penang Lawyer”’ I 
carried would be sufficient. <A 
Penang Lawyer is a heavy-headed 
walking stick brought from Penang. 

As I cut across the corner of a 
field to the Salt Village road, | 
observed two men, and instinctively 
knew that they had been watching 
me. One wore the red-and-green 
putsoe 1 had noticed leaving the 
treasury; whilst his companion’s 
dirty attire betokened the opium 
slave 

The dusk of evening was graying 
the white sand that had gleamed 
like snow all day in the hot sun, and 
the road to the Salt Village ran 
through a stretch of jungle that at 
night was a cavern of darkness. 
And in this jungle was a village of 
thieves and murderers—life convicts, 
most of them. 

All this came sharply to my mind 
as I cut across the stretch of waste 
land, and, from the corner of my 
eye watching the two men on the 
road, I tried to time my movements 
so as to fall in behind them; but 
they loitered along, talking and 
laughing, and checkmated me in this 
move. 

Coming to the road, they were 
behind me; as 1 pushed on they 
quickened their pace, closing up. 
It was a dacoit plant, I reasoned. 
As we approached the dark passage 
in the jungle the two behind would 


give a signal, their comrades in vil- 
lainy hiding in ambush would spring 
up, and I would be sandwiched be- 
tween the two parties. 


Having thought out their pro- 
gramme, I improvised a hasty off-set 
to it. As the natives say, I would 
‘“‘kiss the tiger,’’ which is an Ori- 
ental way of taking the bull by the 
horns. 

Gradually my slackened, 


pace 
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while I keyed my ear to the music 
their slipping feet made in the yield- 
ing sand. When they were quite 
close I suddenly wheeled about, 
and at short range asked where they 
were going. 

They started a little at first, but I 
spoke quietly, and a_ benevolent 
smile came to the simple face of the 
man in_ red-and-green, and_ he 
answered, in a soft Burmese voice, 
“Salaam, Sahib! your are 
going to the Salt Village.’ 

“Then carry this bag of rupees 
for me,’ I commanded; “‘it is 
heavy.’”’ 

The benevolent smile was put to 
flight by a stare of astonishment, 
shrouded in a look of obstinacy. 

“We are going to the Jungle Vil- 
lage first, Sahib,’’ he objected. 

I had worked to within striking 
distance of the two innocents, casu- 
ally elevating my ‘‘Penang Lawyer”’ 
to the proper altitude for a down- 
ward stroke sufficient to crack an 
ordinary skull. 

With my left hand I tendered the 
bag of rupees, accompanied by a few 
words of advice. 

“Carry this,’’ I said. ‘‘Now give 
me your dah. Fall in in front of 
me—there, that’s the way now; so; 
I'll take hold of both your fputsoes, 
and if you make a suspicious move, 
or call to any one, I'll crack your 
heads with this heavy stick. Now 
march!’ 

There was a faint movement of 
rebellion from the opium eater, but 
the man in red-and-green muttered 
something, and the two started for- 
ward. 

I saw at once I had to do with men 
who had “‘done time’’; they had the 
unmistakable walk of legs wide apart 
in the step, that comes from carry- 
ing the jail shackles, the chain that 
runs from waist to ankles. And 
Red-and-green’s ready acceptance of 


slaves 








e situation marked him as a 
ider, knowing the value of dis- 





line, 

‘Under the circumstances I had 
jade the best arrangement possible, 
it my plan might miscarry. The 
ol acquiescence of the leader 
somehow filled me with misgiving; 
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and something in his steady, fierce 
eye suggested unholy retaliation if 
he got the upper hand. 

Past a little white pagoda we went, 
on through the mango grove, and as 
we dipped down into the flat lands 
between rice fields, we came to the 
dark bit of jungle. 

“Go slow,’’ I said, speaking low; 
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‘‘and do not even call like a night 
bird, nor speak at all.”’ 

It was a close hazard—almost an 
even chance. If they broke from 
me I might bring one down—I could 
not hope to wing both of them. 
After all there might be no ambush; 
just that these had meant to rob me. 


««He read on the notice board the rich reward offered for his apprehension.”’ 


Slow-going in the sand of the road, 
our feet hardly whispered on the 
thick night air. Once I heard the 
‘“‘klonk-klonk’’ of the coppersmith 
bird from near the jungle village 
which was off the road. 

“Chup! (silence) I hissed in a 
whisper. The bird call might be a 
signal, 
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My men answered nothing; and 
straining my eyes till they ached 
from the tense concentration, I clung 
closer and the two, and 
step by step we ate at the stretch of 
danger which was the dark going 
that reached beyond the village of 
Once a Burmese 


closer to 


thieves. voice 


spoke from amongst the trees as we 


passed, but as nothing answered 
from the road, it spoke not again. 

I drew a breath of relief as we 
slipped to the open road under the 
bright, star-lighted sky, and in half 
an hour I was at the Government 
bungalow in the Salt Village. - My 
man, Emir Alli, was waiting on the 
verandah. As he took the bag of 
rupees from the Burman’s hand | 
saw him start. 

I gave the two mena rupee each 
for their involuntary service, and 
they slipped quietly, like gray shad- 
ows, into the night, and were gone. 

“Where did the Sahib find 
Taunla?’’ Emir Alli asked. 

‘‘Taunla!’"’ I ejaculated, I fear 
almost in horror; ‘‘Taunla_ the 
Dacoit, do you mean, Emir Alli?” 

‘Yes, Sahib, I am sure that was 
Taunla. Surely Allah is great to 
have kept Taunla’s evil hand at his 
side.”’ 

‘‘Why didn’t you speak in time?”’ 
I asked; ‘‘we might have captured 
the cut-throat—there’s a big reward 
for the dacoit.’”’ 

‘‘T wasn't sure, Sahib; and if it 
was Taunla, we could not have 
taken him—he was watching like a 
tiger. Also is my family in the vil- 
lage, and if I fought with Taunla, 
they would all be killed by his men.” 

At nine o'clock Dan came with 
the other part of the happening en- 
graved in lines of excitement upon 
his face. 

‘What is the 
when he thrust 
outer darkness 


I asked, 
from the 
with the 


matter?”’ 
himself 
upon us 
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bustle of a man who has participate 
in a riot. 

‘“Matter!’’ he gasped. ‘“‘I was al 
but murdered. As I came stumblin; 
along that dark bit of road near th 
jungle village, I blundered into 
hornet’s nest. Suddenly a man 
popped up in front, and I heard, o1 
saw —I don’t know which — the 
sweep of his dah, as he made a cut 
at me. I hadn’t time to draw the 
pistol, but struck out with my fist. 
I landed, too, good and hard on his 
jaw, and he went down like a shot. 
Jehannum broke loose at once—the 
jungle was full of natives. They 
rushed me in a body, I suppose—I 
hardly know what happened—but | 
was on my back. I thought it was a 
plant against some rich native, and 
called out I wasa sahib. Then old 
Rathu—I knew his voice—cried out 
to the others, ‘It’s the Friend Sahib; 
let him go!’ The thieves were 
searching for loot—evidently they 
had got the wrong man.”’ 

I explained the situation to Dan 
as | understood it now. Taunla had 
planned to give the village thieves a 
signal as he was bringing the man 
with the rupees. Evidently I had 
come through earlier than expected, 
and Dan had fallen into the ambush. 

“But why did not Taunla go back 
and tell Rathu the robbery was off?”’ 
my comrade asked. 

‘‘Taunla was afraid I would tell the 
Sahib he was a dacoit, and ran to the 
jungle,’’ declared Emir Alli. 

The flood tide was now running. 

“Go to the fishing village, Emir 
Alli,’’ I said, ‘‘and have the Head- 
man send a dug-out and men to put 
us up the creek to Aung.”’ 

Emir Alli returned, and 
presently we heard a voice from the 
little salt pier calling, “‘7hakine/ 
Ho-o Thakine!’’ It was the canoe- 
men, and we hurried down to the 
water, 


soon 
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«* Casually elevating my ‘ Penang Lawyer’ for a downward stroke.”’ 
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Gingerly Dan took his place in 
the unstable craft, facing the bow 
paddleman. As I followed, cau- 
tiously crouching with my back to 
the paddler in the stern, Emir Alli 
touched me on the shoulder and 
said, ‘‘Turn around, Sahib.”’ 

‘“‘Why?’’ I queried, for it was un- 
usual to sit facing backward in a 
dug-out. 

‘It will rain, Sahib, and the wet 
will be in your face.”’ 

The moon smiled in mockery at 
the improbability of my servant's 
reason; but he pinched my arm as he 
spoke, and without further question 
I turned toward the steersman. 

I had carelessly dropped my big 
revolver in the center of the canoe; 
and as Emir squatted between Dan 
and myself, he took the pistol from 
its holster, passed it to me, and said: 
‘‘Keep the little gun in your lap, 
Sahib, so it won't get wet; and give 
me the bag of rupees here, for fear 


they fall into the creek.”’ 
Mechanically I complied. I 


was 
accustomed to have Emir arrange 
minor matters for me, but I was puz- 
zling over why I should ride back- 
wards in a canoe for seven miles. 
The rain story was pure fudge, for it 
was bright moonlight. The pinch 
on my arm meant something, but 
what? 

To the groaning scrape of the 
steersman's paddle as he swept it 
along the gunwale of the dug-out, I 
pondered over my narrow escape 
from the dacoit’s plot. 

I was presently brought out of my 
reverie by Emir Alli’s voice asking 
sharply of the Burman, ‘‘Where are 
you going?”’ 

‘‘What is it?’’ I queried. 

‘They are going the short cut,’’ 
Emir Alli answered; ‘‘the tide is still 
low, and the mud bank will be 
bare."’ 

The paddler in the stern answered 
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angrily, intimating that Emir Alli, 
a Bengali fool, had come of parents 
that were of no nationality at all. 
But personal abuse counts for little 
with Orientals, and my _ servant 
ignored it, confining himself to the 
real point at issue, that we should 
be stuck high and dry if we went by 
the small creek. 

The boatman was obdurate—did 
he not know the way to Aung; and 
had he not floated on those tides 
when Emir Alli was still with his 
animal parents? 

Emir appealed to me, saying, 
‘Don’t let him go that way, Sahib.”’ 

Of the extent of the boatman’s 
creek knowledge I was ignorant, 
but Emir Alli knew the way well, 
and his interests were my interests. 
So I commanded the Burman to keep 
to the big creek, and assured him 
that his loud voice made my head 
ache; therefore he must talk less 
and paddle more. 

Also Emir Alli had touched me 
again, telegraphically, in the back 
with his elbow, so I uttered this 
command in a manner that com- 
pelled compliance. 

We came to Aung peacefully 
enough after that; I paid the boat- 
men as they still sat in the dug-out; 
they turned the log craft about, and, 
hugging the shore to escape the 
current, paddled away in the moon- 
light. 

Our ponies were waiting to carry 
us to Minbyn, eight miles. As we 
rode along I said to Emir Alli, jog- 
ging afoot at my stirrup, ‘‘Why did 
the boatmen go back against the 
tide? I never saw these lazy beg- 
gars do that before.”’ 

‘Perhaps Taunla 
Sahib.”’ 

“Taunla! Taunla again, Emir? 
And again you did not tell me?”’ 

“I wasn’t sure, Sahib, but I think 
it was Taunla.”’ 


was __ afraid, 











“TI don’t,’’ I answered. ‘‘This 
man was dressed like a boatman, and 
the other rascal had a fine putsoe."’ 

‘‘That is Taunla’s way, Sahib; he 
changes his clothes like the tree 
lizard that is one minute green, and 
the next brown, and sometimes 
white—only Taunla’s eye, that is 
like the tiger’s, is always the same. 
[That is why I thought it was the 
lacoit—only he has that evil eye. 
If the Sahib had sat with his back to 
Taunla, the dacoit would have killed 
him with his dak when we came to 
the place of little water.”’ 


“You should have told me,”’ I 
said again. 
‘“‘The dacoit would have _ heard, 


and would have killed my family 
and me too.”’ 

‘Well, we outwitted him anyway,”’ 
I said, ‘‘and it’s the duty of the 
police to capture dacoits, not mine.” 

‘Yes, Sahib, Taunla has gone 
back to be with the opium eaters at 
Kyouk Phyou. Allah was good to 
your honor this time; and the next 
time you go to Kyouk Phyou, Sahib, 
you must watch, and come by the 
road only in the daytime, for it is 
said here in Aracan that if Taunla 
asts his evil eye upon the rupees of 
any one, like a tiger he will never 
sive up the stalk until he has come 
by them.”’ 

Half a mile short of Minbyn, as 
we passed the police station, the 
little bungalow was as silent in the 
gloom of a big cottonwood as a 
pagoda. 

‘The black police are of little 
use,’’ Emir Alli said; ‘‘they sleep 
like opium eaters. One time Taunla 
came in the night to this hanna, and 
stole the guns, as the four police 
slumbered, even as they do now. 
Then for fear it would be known to 
the Captain Sahib, they sent a hun- 
dred rupees to the dacoit, and he 
sent back their guns.”’ 
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In my bungalow I had no safe 
beyond a tin cash box; and in this I 
placed the bag of rupees, congratu- 
lating myself that it was not then in 
the hands of the dacoit. The money 
had been brought up to pay the 
coolies, and would not be in hand 
more than a day or two. In the day 
the servants were responsible, and at 
night I slept in the room with the 
cash box and its contents. 

Next day my Burmese cook came 
to me and asked for his month’s 
pay, with the usual Oriental reason 
that his mother was dead. I opened 
the cash box and paid him from the 
bag. 

Glancing up suddenly as I counted 
the rupees, a covetous look in his 
sinister eyes gave mea start. The 
cook’s small red-and-yellow streaked 
eyes were wolfish—articulate with 
unholy desire for the silver wealth— 
for the half of which he would will- 
ingly commit murder, I had no 
doubt. 

When he had gone I placed the 
bag of money in my trunk, knowing 
that if I had read his thoughts aright, 
and he were a Burmese thief, he 
would have many keys, and might 
find occasion to open my box. 

Even as I finished the transfer I 
laughed at my own over-cautious- 
ness. For two years 1 had had 
money off and on in just the same 
way and nothing ever happened— 
the affair with Taunla had probably 
got upon my nerves. 

That night Dan came to my bun- 
galow after dinner for a talk over our 
cheroots. As we sat in the big arm 
chairs on the verandah, I was 
strangely drowsy. 

“By Jove! old chap, don’t go to 
sleep,’’ came from Dan presently, in 
a tone of remonstrance. 

I smiled apologetically to myself 
in the dim light. 


“I do feel deuced sleepy,” I an- 
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swered; ‘“‘upso late last night, I sup- 
pose.’ 

‘Your liver, old man,’’ Dan re- 
torted. ‘‘Better take some quinine, 
and turn in. I'l] clear out. Sup- 
pose we'll pay the coolies to-mor- 
row.”” 

‘‘Good-night,’’ I answered. 

Dan’s voice had sounded far away. 
On the western shore of our island 
the heavy breakers were sending 
their booming roar through the jun- 
gle, and my comrade’s voice seemed 
to melt in their sonorous wail. 

‘““By Jove—I’m—I’m in—for some 
—thing!’’ I muttered, for I lifted a 
load of many tons as | struggled 
from the chair. 

From the leaf roof just above a 
tucktaw lizard droned_ drearily, 
“Tucktaw, tucktaw-w-w!’’ winding 
up with his sneering drawl, ‘‘aw- 
w-w!”’ 

Had Dan called? My senses were 
poppy-shrouded. My eyelids clung 
to each other, and | lifted them with 
pain; I reeled; my feet were encased 
in leaden ,boots; heavy manacles 
bound my limbs; my_ shoulders 
swayed drunkenly. ‘‘Dan! Dan! 
see here, old chap! Yes, he must 
have spoken—it was his voice.”’ 

I clutched at the bamboo wall, 
and slipped down, down. There was 
something soothing in giving over 
the struggle, and I laughed idiotic- 
ally as I swayed for a second on my 
knees. 

Was I in bed—where——? Then 
came oblivion. This lasted for 
hours. 

‘‘Dan — Dan!”’ 
fallen over me). 
Then I laughed. 
you'd gone home.’ 

Indistinctly I could hear him run- 
ning down the steps of the bungalow, 
and with a silly laugh I called after 
him, ‘‘You’re full, Dan—have you 
been hitting my bottle ?”’ 


(somebody had 
**Dan, old man!”’ 
“I say, I thought 


’ 
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out of the 
my feet. 
there, sleeping in 


A laugh came back 
dark. I struggled to 
What was I doing 
the doorway? 

I shambled to the bed, throwing 
myself upon it, dressed as I was. 

Emir Alli’s voice woke me, call- 
ing me to breakfast. 

Instinctively I looked for my cash 
box. It was gone! The little table 
upon which it had rested was bare. 

‘‘T've robbed!”’ I said to 
Emir Alli; ‘‘the box is gone!”’ 

The servant stood thinking for a 
minute. 

“Allah! Allah!’ he exclaimed. 
“It is as they say of Taunla, ‘once 
the silver he never gives 


been 


he sees 
up.’ ”’ 

“Give the Friend Sahib 
salaams, and ask him to 
quick,’’ I commanded. 

Dan laughed when I asked him if 
he had fallen over me in the night, 
for | remember it like a 
dream. 

“Somebody drugged 
said. 

‘‘The cook did that,’’ I declared. 

‘‘But Taunla took the rupees,’’ 
said Emir Alli. 

‘The dudmash got them at last,”’ 
muttered Dan, half in admiration 
for the villain’s persistence. 

‘“‘Hardly,’’ I retorted. 

“It looks like it,’’ said Dan, nod- 
ding toward the empty table. 

I unlocked my trunk, and my 
friend smiled in approbation when 
he saw the silver still safe. 

‘But also, old man, I am seven 
kinds of a long-eared goat, for I did 
this unwise thing. Because of the 
cook’s thief eyes, I put the rupees 
here, thinking he might find a key 
for the box. But in it were papers 
more valuable to me than this bag of 
coin—a gold watch, a couple of one 
hundred rupee notes, and other be- 
longings,”’ 


my 
come 


could 


you,’ he 
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‘“‘He can’t do anything with the 
notes,’’ Dan declared. 

‘‘No, he can’t. Nobody will take 
them unless he signs them, and he'll 
hardly do that.’”’ 

‘*The cook is at the bottom of it,”’ 
my friend declared, ‘‘and we'd bet- 
ter nab him and search his box.”’ 

‘Don’t do that, Sahib,’’ pleaded 
Emir Alli. ‘‘Taunla_ will have 
everything, and you will find nothing. 
Don’t let the cook know that you sus- 
pect him, but set a man to watch.”’ 

There was a consolation in realiz- 
ing that the persistent dacoit had so 
far made little gain to himself, 
though the loss of the papers would 
practically nullify six months’ toil. 

‘‘We must have the police sergeant 
start his men after Taunla,’’ I ex- 
claimed. 

But again Emir Alli objected. 
“The black police will not catch 
Taunla, and you will not get the 
papers back, Sahib. Let it be 
known that you will give a reward 
for your box; let the cook know 
this, then wait, Sahib; something 
will happen.”’ 

To have said nothing to the cook 
would have aroused his suspicion as 
effectually as charging him with the 
theft; he would have surmised that 
he was being watched secretly. 

When summoned before us, he, of 
course, protested ignorance—he was 
a poor man that went to his family 
in the village at night, sometimes, 
and even last night he had been 
away. There were opium smokers 
all about, and some of them had 
done this wicked thing. Did he 
not eat the saltof my giving? There- 
fore, how could he think of stealing 
the good sahib’s rupees? 

It seemed positively wicked to 
disbelieve so holy a man—one so 
full of allegiance. He must help us 
to catch the thief. Even if he got 
back but the papers, there would be 
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for him, worthy cook, a hundred 
rupees. If I would grant him leave 
he would try to find the debased 
children of unrighteous mothers who 
had looted me. 

The Friend Sahib opined that we 
must shadow the cook, but Emir 
Alli said, ‘‘No. In the jungle the 
wicked eye of Taunla reaches two 
koss, while the sahib’s reaches one, 
If you follow the cook we will come 
by nothing. Let him go, and wait.”’ 

That day we saw nothing, nor 
heard anything. The next day a 
note written in Burmese was brought 
to me. It was from Taunla, and 
stated that if I would go alone at 
midnight to the Temple Hill I would 
hear the call of the king pigeon. 
If I answered, it would call again, 
and so going, answering and listen- 
ing, | would come to one who would 
give me the stolen box, with its con- 
tents, in exchange for two hundred 
rupees. If I did not come alone, I 
would not hear the bird call, and 
would see nothing. Also if the 
black police came with me they 
would attain to Nirvana, for most 
undoubtedly they would be shot. 

“‘He’s a cool chap,’’ Dan volun- 
teered when I had finished reading 
the note. 

‘“‘Can’t we hide at the temple, 
Emir Alli,’’ I asked, ‘‘and bag this 
cheeky sweep?”’ 

“No, Sahib,’’ my servant an- 
swered, “‘there will be spies watching 
the road to the pagoda. But this is 
the way, Sahib. Taunla is not a 
jungle dweller; even now he will be 
at some village. The villagers 
would not dare to speak of his being 
with them; also he will give them 
opium. The hill where are the cave 
temples is two hours from here, and 
one hour from there is the village of 
Mybo, and that is the home of the 
cook. Therefore Taunla will be at 


Mybo.”’ 
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‘‘We would better go right away 
ind take him,’’ I cried eagerly. 

‘‘No, Sahib. Taunla will come to 
the temple to-night. I will ask of 
the cook about the path to the cave 

ill, and he will think you are going 
there. Then to-night we will all go 
to sleep, and the cook will go away 
to his village and tell Taunla. 
When it is near midnight, we will 
take the police and go by another 
road to Mybo, and wait in the jun- 
gle till Taunla is going back to the 
village.”’ 

That night we followed out Emir 
Alli’s plan, and about eleven o'clock 
slipped from our bungalow so 
quietly that no one knew. In two 
hours of the jungle path Emir Alli 
stopped us; we were near to the big 
rice fields, now in stubble, that lay 
between us and Mybo. There were 


two paths from the rendezvous the 
dacoit had named, and we split our 
Dan and two police would 


forces. 
suard one, while Emir Alli, a Pun- 
abi policeman and I myself watched 
the other. 

Once I had suggested to Emir Alli 
that we wait in the village for the 
Dacoit’s home-coming, but he an- 
swered that the pariah dogs would do 
nothing but howl while we were 
there, because of their dread of the 
sahibs, and Taunla would know. 

We took our places just a little in 
the jungle, and waited quietly beside 
the footpath. 

‘“‘Taunla would wait an hour at 
the Temple for the sahib,’’ Emir 
Alli said; ‘‘then he will sleep a little 
in the jungle, and will come to Mybo 
at daylight. He will not come in 
the dark for fear of atrap. He will 
watch the village from the edge of 
the jungle for an hour, and will 
know, because of the dogs and 
whether the children are at play, if 
there is a sahib there in hiding.”’ 

In spite of my servant's reasoning, 
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we sat through the hours of darkness 


alert, rifles in hand. 


All the dwellers of the jungle dis- 
covered our presence.  Incessant, 
stealthy noises came to my ear as I 
sat cramped and _ uncomfortable. 
Creep, creep, creep, the stealing 
footstep of some curious animal, 
then a_ startled gasp, a_ scurry 
through the leaves burned to crisp- 
ness by the hot days of the dry time, 
as a jackal or a barking deer or a 
wild boar, or perhaps even a chee- 
tah, fled in haste from the discon- 
certing discovery of the presence of 
humans. 

My watch was the experience of 
Tantalus; the biting red ants foraged 
up my legs; the small green flies 
that scorch where they _ touch, 
sought to home in my eyes and ears; 
and all the time the ever-present 
thought of a cobra or his silent, 
vicious compatriot, the red-eyed 
kharite, might seek the comforting 
warmth of my body as I lay, wedded 
to stillness, in his jungle home. 
The stalking of Taunla was undesir- 
able sport. 

Gradually through the thick jungle 
crept a warning of approaching 
light. The darkness seemed to 
vibrate tremblingly as if it gathered 
its black skirts for flight. A jungle 
cock sent forth his shrill clarion 
three times, and from a tall cotton- 
wood a _ hornbill screeched back 
harshly. 

Suddenly turmoil came to us from 
Dan’s station; there were cries of 
disorder, a policeman’s challenge, a 
ringing shot. We sprang to our 
feet. 

“Taunla!’? Emir Alli ejaculated. 
‘Come quickly, Sahib!’ And down 
the jungle path we sped with swift. 
ness. 

For a hundred yards I raced at 
Emir Alli’s heels, when, suddenly 
taking a sharp kink that was in the 
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foot path, we smashed into the 
forms of men running in the oppo- 
ties direction. 

The fierce—Emir 
Alli was swept to one side like a 
reed, and something of weight 
crashed into me, carrying: me to 
earth, and hurling my gun ten feet 
The something was 


collision was 


into the jungle. 
my own cash box. 

Springing to my feet, I saw the 
upward cut of a dah, and just in time 
Emir Alli threw himself like a tiger 
upon the man. 

The Punjabi went down in a crum- 
pled heap from a cut over the head. 
I saw his assailant was Taunla. 

Then without looking back, with 
no word of regret to the fallen Pun- 
jabi, the nimble dacoit sped toward 
the village. 

I followed, pulling my revolver 
from the holster as I ran, and shout- 
ing back to Emir Alli, “Stay with 
the cash On by the winding 
path, catching tantalizing glimpses 
of the robber, past where we had 
rested through the night, out from 
the forest cover into a thicket of ele- 
phant and swamp bush I 
chased. 

Taunla was heading for the paddy- 
fields, and inwardly I surmised that 
I had him. I could outrun any Bur- 
man in the open, I knew. Taunla’s 
gun, like my own, had tumbled in 
the collision, and my revolver was 
more than a match for his dah. 

Almost cheerfully I swung along, 
letting Taunla race a little to the 
front, nursing my speed for the half 
mile of open that was the 
paddy-fields. 

Taunla had switched to the right; 
I caught glimpses of his brilliant 
putsoe flickering through the thick 
bushes. Why was he not heading 
for the village, which was to the left? 

Presently this little eccentricity of 
the dacoit’s was explained to me. 


box!”’ 


grass 


course 
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The path we followed ran through a 
mire, thick bushes on either side, 
and tortuous as a corkscrew. 

As I took one of the sharp turns, 
my eyes straight ahead in quest of 
the fleeing one, my legs struck into 
something that moved pondrously 
upward. And because of this im- 
pediment I dove head first into the 
mud and water. 

As I scrambled to my feet I saw it 
was a water buffalo. _Pig-like in his 
habits, he had been sleeping in the 
cooling mud. Other huge elephant- 
ine forms were looming all about 
me, uttering plaintive little grunts 
of disapprobation. 

Twenty yards farther and I shot 
suddenly out into the paddy-fields, 
only to see, with a thrill of dismay 
a rim of buffalo, standing fan-like, 
their heads toward me. And be- 
yond, having slipped through be- 
tween them, the figure of Taunla, 
his brown eyes twinkling derisively 
as they carried him over the tawny 
field of cropped rice-straw. 

The situation flashed upon me 
with instantaneous brevity. These 
half-wild creatures, familiar with the 
natives, had taken no notice of the 
Burman, but the scent of the white 
man was as the scent of a tiger in 
their nostrils. 

Behind me from the marsh the 
buffalo were coming in another solid 
body. Well ] knew that little squeal 
that was of anger and meant danger. 

As I stood for an instant, irreso- 
lute, not knowing which way to 
turn, the mocking voice of Taunla 
carried back to me on the still morn- 
ing air, crying, ‘‘Chico, Thakine!’’ 
(My regards, your Honor). 

I did not answer him; I had more 
pressing business in hand. If I fal- 
tered, if I ran, I should be over- 
taken, and the long, needle-pointed 
horns would pierce me like the 
thrust of many spears. To stand 
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my ground was but putting off the 
moment of destruction. Not even 
the jungle king, the tiger, faces a 
water buffalo when he is aroused. 

The bulls were pawing the earth, 
shaking their heads, and their small, 
vicious pig-eyes flashed lurid and 
red in angry distrust. There was 
one possible chance of escape—if | 
could break the line. Their hostility 
had its origin in fear—fear of the 
strange creature, the white man 
with his unfamiliar scent. It was a 
great hazard, but the only chance 
remaining; in two seconds it might 
be too late—the line of buffalo com- 
ing up from the swamp was not fifty 
feet away. 

Taking my big white hat in my 
left hand, I swung it about my head, 
and firing my revolver and yelling 
like an Indian, I charged back at the 
mob of buffalo fringing the swamp. 

For a second the line held; then 
the buffalo in the center wavered, 


snorted, and swerved sideways; the 
others gave way, and a stampede 


began. Like two great wings, the 


sO! 


mud-plastered brutes swept by me, 
breaking into a run, and thundered 
over the paddy-fields, their huge 
hoofs beating the sun-burned earth 
until the air palpitated with the 
sound as of drums. 

Even Taunla might be ground to 
powder in that rush if once over- 
taken. Breathless, 1 stood watching 
the blue-black line, an undulating 
engine of death, sweeping resist- 
lessly onward, behind the clever 
budmash that had led me to their 
favorite haunt, knowing that they 
would take me in hand. 

Then I turned and hastened back 
toward the scene of the meeting in 
the narrow path. I found Dan and 
his party there, and, in custody, the 
cook. It was he, hastening from the 
village in the early dawn, that had 
started the uproar in their camp. 

And Emir Alli and my Punjabi 
had captured Taunla’s companion. 
The morning’s sizkarri had netted us 
the cook, a dacoit, and my papers 
recovered without ransom. 

Taunla had escaped. 








Emsleigh’s Day of Fate 
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BY CARROLL WATSON RANKIN 


Emsleigh, with all kinds of rail- 


road passes in his pocket and a 
month's vacation before him, 
boarded the train. The vacation 


had literally been thrust upon him 
by the sudden altering of Wendall’s 
plans; and Emsleigh, 
with no definite destination in view, 
was setting forth in a delightfully 


office-worn 


haphazard manner. 
‘Where shall 
had asked. 
‘Oh, any old place as long as it’s 
out of the city. I have no relatives, 
know. When I'm tired of rid- 
ing, I'll just get off 
looks most inviting 


you go’’’ Wendall 


you 
wherever it 
vherever the 
grass I’ve been con- 
fined to the office so long that any 
change will be welcome.” 
With a freed at 
vouchers and way-bills, 


settled himself comfortably in his 


Is greenest. 


last from 
Emsleigh 


mind 


chair and fell to surveying his fel- 
low passengers. The only really 


interesting one, he decided, sat three 
seats ahead of him. He wondered 
if her face carried out the promise 
given by the back of her head—an 


exceedingly shapely, well-poised 
head. He liked the way the brown 
hair, touched with golden lights, 
rippled up from the white neck. 
Although undesirous of courting 


disaster, Emsleigh reflected that in 
case of accident, she was, of all the 
passengers, the one that he should 
find most joy in rescuing. 

Perhaps it was with this beneficent 
aim in that the young 
presently exchanged the seat he was 


view man 


occupying for the vacant one across 
the aisle. From this vantage point 


he could see the outline of an oval, 
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rose-tinted cheek and an admirable 
ear. For atime this satisfied him; 
but presently his longing to 
more of this lovely young person's 
countenance acute. She 
was absorbed in what appeared to 


see 
became 


be a thoroughly engrossing book— 
Emsleigh felt discouraged at 
covering that the greater part of it 
still When the fortu- 
nate but unappreciative traveler who 
had been sitting directly opposite 
the young woman arose to leave the 
train, Emsleigh promptly took pos- 
session of the vacated seat. 

“Gad! What an all-around pretty 
girl!’’ said Emsleigh, gazing stealth- 
ily over the top of his paper. ‘‘She 
makes me think of apple-blossoms, 
new-mown hay and all that sort of 
thing. There’s no reason why I 
shouldn’t spend my vacation in her 
town, wherever that town may be. 
I'd like to know that girl—she’s as 
sweet as a garden of roses.”’ 

When, nearly two hours later, the 
girl prepared to leave the train at a 
small place with a population of 
perhaps five inhabitants, 
Emsleigh expeditiously gathered up 


dis- 


was unread. 


thousand 


his belongings and followed her 
from the coach. Preserving a dis- 
creet distance between them, he 


kept the apple-blossom-like girl in 
sight until, on the doorstep of a 
white cottage, she was swallowed up 
in the motherly embrace of a com- 
fortable, elderly woman, who had 
apparently been anxiously awaiting 
her coming. 

Satisfied, Emsleigh turned back, 
found the only hotel that the place 
aftorded, engaged board for a 
week; and then, as if drawn by an 
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irresistible magnet, 


toward the white cottage. 


strolled again 
He could 
not have told why, but it seemed at 
the moment the one thing to do. 
\fter his 
fashion he 
to 


ulse 
| ’ 


usual, happy-go-lucky 
was leaving everything 

When, acting on im- 
walked bravely up the 


rose-bordered path to ring the door- 


chance. 
he 


bell of the white cottage, he had 
planned nothing beyond the mo- 
ment; but when the door’ was 


opened, as he had hoped it might be, 
by the apple-blossom girl in person, 
the name of forgotten 
ollege mate flashed across his mind 


an almost 
ind words came to his rescue. 

‘Do you know—can you tell me— 
f Robert Clark lives in this neigh- 
orhood ?”’ 

The had smiled 
somewhat graciously on beholding 


young woman 


Emsleigh, who was rather attractive 
n appearance, but at his question 


the smile vanished and her tone 
became almost frigid. 
‘“‘He does—in the corner house 


the street, on the 
Yes, that large brick 


two blocks down 
ypposite side 
nouse. 

“Oar Emsleigh, de- 
cidedly abashed, but still speaking 
with warm enthusiasm. “Tm 
sreatly obliged. I—I hadn’t ex- 
pected to find him so easily. He's 
. dear old friend of mine-——a regular 
hum, in fact. Member of my frat 
it college—all that sort of thing, 
you know, and I thought I’d look 
him up.”’ 


id 
exclaimed 


‘“‘Indeed!’’ replied the young wo- 
nan, coldly and with uplifted eye- 


rows.  ‘‘You're to be congratulated 
yn your choice of chums. Good 


norning.”’ 

Emsleigh was plainly dismissed. 
With no excuse for further linger 
ng, yet with no intention of calling 
ipon his newly acquired old friend— 
the Bob Clark of his youth having 
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been dead for some years—Emsleigh 
started down the street toward the 
corner indicated. He was about to 
pass the house containing his alleged 
chum when he happened to glance 
back toward the white cottage. 
The apple-blossom girl still stood in 
the doorway, her face turned in his 
direction. There was nothing to do 
but to mount the steps and ring the 
bell. 
When 


ushered 


luckless Emsleigh was 
into the presence of his 
brand new “‘dear old friend’’ he was 
not surprised at the young woman's 
abrupt change of manner. Never 
had Emsleigh met a man whose 
bloated, bestial countenance wore 
more unmistakably the marks of 
dissipation. His was certainly not 
a friendship to boast of, nor was he 
at all desirable as a chum. 
Enlightened 
ing something 
mistake in the 
the place. 


Emsleigh, murmur- 
about having made a 
house, hurriedly left 
He retraced his steps, 
intending to explain to the apple- 
blossom girl that his Robert Clark 
and hers were two entirely different 
persons; but she was no longer vis- 
ible. Remembering the disapproval 
in her glance, he lacked courage to 
ring her doorbell a second time, but 
decided to trust chance to give him 
an opportunity for making an expla- 
nation. Surely with an entire month 
before him he could find some per- 
son to properly introduce him. He 
fell to wishing that this bright 
thought had occurred to him sooner. 
If need be, he would cultivate the 
acquaintance of four hundred and 
ninety-nine of the inhabitants if that 
would place him on a proper footing 
with the five-hundredth, the girt of 
the cottage. 


As he was mounting the steps on 
his return to the inn, a man standing 
near the door suddenly sprang for- 
ward with outstretched hands. 
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‘Why, 


you, old man. 


Emsleigh! Glad to see 
Whatever brought 
you here?’’ 

‘Banks! By all that’s 
You're the last man I expected to 
see, and you've saved my life! Do 
you live in this place? I declare I 
don’t know the name of it!”’ 

‘Don't know the name of it!”’ 

‘‘Fact—never thought of its hav- 
ing aname until this moment. But 
do you, by any lucky chance, hap- 


good. 


pen to live here?”’ 

‘“Yes—what can | do for you?’’ 

‘‘Have you lived here long? Do 
you know many of the people?’’ 

‘‘Almost a year—yes, all of them 
worth knowing.’ 

‘Then, perhaps, you can tell me 
the name of the prettiest girl in ex- 
istence. She's like a bunch of pink 
and white sweet peas, or a field of 
clover. She lives in a little white 
cottage about six blocks from here 
along this same street. She’s as 
sweet a girl— —’’ 

‘‘Phew!"’ whistled Banks, with a 
shrewd glance at his enthusiastic 
friend. ‘“‘I] should say I coudd tell 
you her name. It’s Marian Hale, 
and she zs a sweet girl. I'm fortu- 
nate enough to be engaged to her. 
The cards go out to-morrow, for 
we're to be married next month. 
Are you going to be here long?’ 

‘‘No,”’ replied Emsleigh, who 
looked as crestfallen as he felt. 
‘I’m leaving in the morning, unless 
there’s a train to-night.”’ 

‘“‘Say,’’ demanded Banks, ‘‘where 
did you meet Marian? Is it an old 
affair? You seem hard hit.’”’ 

‘Perhaps I am,’’ confessed Ems- 
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leigh, seating himself with a dejected 
air, on the porch railing. ‘‘To tell 
you the truth, nothing ever caught 
me in just this way before. You see 
I've worked almost night and day 
for two years to get into line for 
promotion and | haven’t had any 
time for girls. Besides, she’s differ- 
ent from the girls one sees in town. 
When I saw her this morning, some- 
way she took right hold of all that is 
best in me. She carried me back to 
the country and made me think of 
roses and other sweet-smelling things 
in mother’s garden. I haven't been 
myself since I caught sight of those 
little soft curls at the back of her 
neck on the train this morning.”’ 

“Train!” exclaimed Banks. 
“What train? Why, man, Marian 
twisted her ankle four days ago and 
hasn't been out of the house since. 
It must be her cousin Rose that 
you're so taken with—she used to 
live here, and Marian was expecting 
her. She zs a pretty girl, but, of 
course, she doesn’t compare with 
Marian. I'll take you up after din- 
ner and introduce you properly. If 
Rose is engaged to anybody, I 
haven't heard of it.”’ 

‘“You'’ve saved my life,’’ breathed 
Emsleigh, fervently. ‘‘I’d rather 
meet that girl than the Czar of Rus- 
sia. If ] can convince her that my 
Robert Clark never lived in this 
town she may be willing, with your 
recommendation, to believe me at 
least respectable. If there’s any- 
thing short of a house and lot that 
you'd like for a wedding present, I 
hope you'll mention it. Phew! I’ve 
had a lively day.”’ 
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‘“‘And so Rashleigh made a bet 
with me,’’ pursued Ten Broeck, his 
face lighting with amusement at the 
thought, ‘‘that he could cross the 


United States, from East to West, 
with an initial capital of ten cents. 
Regularly ‘on the road’ you know— 
and Rashleigh’s lived in the lap of 
life except for his 


luxury all his 
athletics.”’ 

‘‘The land!’’ murmured Mrs. Jones 
vaguely, as she hurriedly ‘‘strung”’ 
the bean-pods in the pan she had 
established on her capacious lap. 
She did not hear a word her boarder 
was saying, but she had attained the 
art of throwing ejaculatiqns while 
her thoughts were otherwhere. At 
present she was pondering on the 
rival virtues of pie and dumpling. 

‘‘Lord knows where he is now,”’ 
continued Ten Broeck, swinging idly 
to and fro, his slightly cynical, well- 
cut face still touched with amuse- 
ment. ‘‘His people would have a fit 
if they knew he was doing a stunt 
like that. They think he’s too good 
for this earth-—want to make an am- 
bassador out of him—he’s such a 
good linguist. Patters French like 
a native.”’ 

“You don’t say,’’ remarked his 
landlady gently. She was on the 
very verge of deciding on pie—it 
should be rhubarb—but she was quite 
conscious. of the pause in Ten 
Broeck’s voice. A moment later 
she was stirred toa sense of relief by 
the appearance of Miss Harrison. 

‘‘He’s got to make San Francisco 
on a certain date,’’ added Ten 
Broeck. ‘‘If he fails I haul in the 
shekels and—oh, Miss Harrison, 
don’t sit there, come and take the 
hammock.’’ 

Miss Harrison was quite willing. 


She always made a very lovely pic- 
ture in a hammock and unquestion- 
ably she was woman enough to know 
it. Ten Broeck stood at the foot, 
swinging her gently and telling him- 
self how well she would look at the 
head of his table in the home he 
would build for her. That she would 
accept such an enviable position if 
he chose to offer it he never 
doubted. 

““Well,’’ he asked presently, ‘‘do 
you still feel that these Kansas sun- 
sets are worth having come all this 
distance?”’ 

“‘Quite so,’’ said the girl with a 
touch of enthusiasm. ‘‘The coloring 
is so satisfactory, my landscape is 
getting on rapidly. Of course | 
know I could find more splendid 
sunsets, but skies that are wo splen- 
did are vulgar, don’t you think? 
Such a lot of canvas—just like a 
scene painter.”’ 

‘““Exactly,’’ returned Ten Broeck 
gravely. ‘‘One wants the juste milieu 
which doesn’t attract the common 
herd by display. But the sunsets 
do not contain all the beauty in 
Kansas—for me, at least,’’ he added 
meaningly. 

Ten Broeck didn’t care a rap for 
sunsets of any kind, but he was cos- 
mopolitan, and made ita rule to talk 
the particular jargon of the people 
he thought worth while. He fol- 
lowed Miss Harrison for reasons 
more personal than sky-ey. 

The snapping of the last bean 
punctuated his sentence. Mrs. 
Jones set the pan down beside her 
and, with a sigh of relief, gave her- 
self to conversational distraction. 

‘“‘Husband’s been havin’ the most 
awful time gittin’ the field work 
done,’ she remarked, fanning her- 
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self with an apron edge. ‘‘Hands is 
gittin’ skeercer than I ever knowed 
‘em. If it warn’t for husband's 
being a jestice of ther peace, I dunno 
what he would do.”’ 

Ten Broeck looked openly bored, 
Miss Harrison interested. 

‘‘Why should his being a justice of 
the peace help him?” she asked. 
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men and now when the freights stop, 
husband and the two boys take 
their Winchesters and go through 
the cars. If they find a tramp 
they just arrest him an’ sentence 


him to ten days’ hard labor for 
vagrancy.”’ 

‘But in the jail, or on the roads; 
how would that——"’ 
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‘«Ten Broeck looked openly bored.’’ 


‘Why it’s this explained 
Mrs. Jones with some natural pride 
in family privileges. ‘‘You see we 
all live pretty close to the station. 
Now the railroad’s always being pes- 
tered with tramps, pestered out- 
rageously. Sometimes they kick 
‘em off at the station here—some- 
times they don't. Well, husband, 
he held a consultation with the train- 


way,’ 





‘They work it out on our farm,”’ 
retorted Mrs. Jones with some scorn 
of such comprehension. 
‘Does ‘em a lot of good, too.”’ 

“I can fancy their expressions of 
gratitude when they're hauled off 
the cars,’ returned Ten Broeck, 


slow 


smiling cynically. 
“Better to 
hear ‘em,’”’ 


fancy them than to 
said Mrs. Jones with a 
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«« Before them walked a solitary individual at whom they significantly pointed 
their Winchesters.’’ 
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shiver. ‘‘Such language! My land, 
they're just awful!”’ 

She rose ponderously. ‘‘I mus’ 
git back to the kitchen. Miss 
Alice, don’t you want to come an’ 
see my jelly, jest poured off? It’s 
made from Kentucky Reds, and talk 
about your my jelly’s a 
sight prettier!”’ 

The white-gowned boarder fol- 
lowed her smilingly. Ten Broeck 
scowled, then strolled idly to the 
gate and, looking toward the river, 
wondered if it were too hot to take 
Alice for a row. 

At the gate he paused in astonish- 
ment, for the farmer and his two sons 
were coming up the road toward 
the barn. Before them walked a 
solitary individual at whom they sig- 
nificantly pointed their Winchesters. 

Then Ten Broeck remembered 
Mrs. Jones’ account of the tramps, 
and laughed outright. ‘‘By George,”’ 
he muttered, ‘I'll go out to the 
barn and see the trial.” 

He reached the barn just as the 
upcoming group arrived. The 
tramp, a_broad-shouldered fellow, 
nearly six feet tall, had his hands 
tied firmly behind him. In spite of 
his promise of strength, he looked 
pretty well exhausted. His face, 
covered with a scrubby beard of 
weeks’ standing, was grimed and 
dusty, he had a sharp scratch over 
one eye, his ragged coat showed evi- 
dences of a desperate struggle. 

‘Of all the onery cusses,”’ said the 
farmer vengefully, “‘this is the worst 
I ever tackled! Most of 'em take 
their row out in swearin’ and throw- 
in’ things, but this one, hang him, he 
didn’t pay no ‘tention to the guns. 
He jest pitched in, vowin’ to wipe 
up the ground with the lot of us, an’ 
as we didn’t want to kill him we had 
to take him by main force, with all 
them train fellers laffin’ to split 
their sides!”’ 


sunsets, 
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“Yes, and if you hadn't been three 
to one,’’ began the tramp hotly, 
with an astonishingly good accent. 
He broke off with a start of delight. 
‘‘Ten Broeck!’’ he shouted, ‘‘Thank 
heaven! Now will you kindly ex- 
plain to these vigorous agriculturists 
who I am?”’ | 

Ten Broeck, who had been study- 
ing the tramp keenly, had suddenly 
assumed a masque-like impertur- 
bility of countenance. A bet is a 
bet. Especially when it runs high 
and one’s funds are low. 

‘“My good fellow,’’ he said con- 
descendingly, fixing his monocle, an 
instrument which had amazed the 
natives beyond words, “‘my good 
fellow, what and who you are seems 
self-evident. It hardly needs ex- 
plaining.”’ 

‘“‘T should say it didn’t,’’ observed 
the farmer's eldest son witheringly. 
‘‘How do you reckon he knew your 
name, Mr. Ten Broeck?”’ 

‘‘Not a very mysterious happen- 
ing,’ said Ten Broeck easily. 
“These tramps drift everywhere. 
Possibly my cook told him my name 
in New York after he had seen me 
pass.” 

A scarlet flush of wrath rose to 
the tramp’s face. His eyes blazed. 

“Do you mean to say,’ he 
shouted, ‘‘that you won't identify 
me?”’ 

“‘Kain't he bluff!’’ said the farmer 
admiringly. 

‘‘My good fellow,’’ repeated Ten 
Broeck quite kindly, though his 
kindness seemed to have a madden- 
ing effect on the tramp, “‘how can 
you expect me to identify a wander- 
ing hobo, merely because he may 
have been fec at my back door on 
my country estate? Do you sup- 
pose I have nothing better to do 
than to keep a record of the passers- 
by of your class?’’ 

The tramp opened his mouth, then 
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««« Then I shall have to feed you myself,’ said Miss Harrison resignedly.’’ 
See page 510 
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he shut it with a click. The farmer 
seized the pause to ask Ten Broeck 
went to 
He 
the 


to guard the man while he 
the 


would 


an early dinner. 
out to 


house { T 


send something 


prisoner, and try him as soon as all 


hands had eaten. 

Ten took the 
Winchester, and sat philosophically 
on a horse-block, watching the cap- 
tive, while the capturers disappeared 
the 


Broeck proffered 


hurriedly in the direction of 
house. 

The prisoner st pped back under 
the eaves of a cow-shed to save him- 
from the heat, said in a 
strained voice, 

“Don't you think this has gone far 


self and 


enough ?’’ 

“What? 
Ten 
good 
yel. 

‘‘Are you going to stoop to such 
an advantage as this?’’ pursued the 
prisoner, with fresh wrath. ‘“‘Are 
you such a fool as to suppose I 
wo'n't escape immediately?”’ 

Ten 
thought of your escaping,”’ he 
slowly, and seemed to turn an in- 


returned 
‘“My 
begun 


Your trial?’’ 
questioningly. 
hasn't 


Broeck 


man, it even 


Broeck mused. “Tl never 


said 


ward eye on his own thoughts, ignor- 
ing the captive so successfully that 
the latter sullen 
silence. 

Then a slight, graceful figure in 
white approached them _ rapidly, 
bearing a plate of food and a tum- 
bler of milk. 

‘‘l asked them to let me bring his 
she said to Ten Broeck in 
facile French. ra had a 
chance to study a tramp at first hand 
before. He might do for a charac- 
ter sketch.”’ 

Ten Broeck made a sound between 


relapsed into a 


food,”’ 
never 


a snort and a smothered explosion, 

then he easily in the same 

language, 
“Ouite so. 


said 


It's a comfort to be 
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able to discuss him freely. How do 
you think he looks?’’ 

‘He's dirty,’’ said 
Miss Harrison severely. The tramp 
moved uneasily. ‘‘But look at that 
cut on the poor thing’s forehead! 
See his hands are fastened—why 
don’t you tie it up. for him?”’ 

‘*Pooh, it’s nothing but a scratch,”’ 
said Ten indifferently. 
‘Probably he bumped his head on 
the car as they hauled him out.”’ 

“T don't how he’s to eat,”’ 
said Miss Harrison bewilderedly in 
English, ‘‘with his hands still tied. 
Can't you unfasten him?”’ 

‘Impossible, until after his trial!”’ 
returned Ten Broeck emphatically. 

‘‘Then put down that gun and feed 
him!’’ she commanded imperatively. 

‘““‘T won't eat if e feeds me,”’ said 
the prisoner doggedly. ‘‘Though | 
haven't had a mouthful since day- 
break.”’ 

‘Then I shall have to feed you 
myself,’’ said Miss Harrison resign- 
edly, as one who never supposed her 
authority would be disputed. And 
indeed the tramp ate meekly enough 
from her fingers, and drank deeply 
from the cup she held to his lips, 
the grin on Ten 
Broeck’s lips. 

Miss Harrison was surprised to 
find the man’s personality in no way 
offensive. True, he was extremely 
dirty, yet it seemed somehow to be 
clean dirt, and no worse than the 
mud that often bespattered her own 
brother at football. 

He ate so decorously from her 
hands that she felt as much surprise 
as if a wolf in the menagerie had 
been gentle, and she was equally 
astonished when he drank noise- 
lessly and without embarrassment. 
She had always understood that the 
lower classes made strange sounds 
over their food. She began to have 
an important sensation, as of one 


outrageously 


Broec k 


see 


ignoring broad 
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who had exploded a popular fallacy. 
She determined to see the trial. 

When the justice and his sons ap- 
proached, Ten Broeck begged a 
word apart with the former. 

‘Took here,’ he confident- 
ially. ‘‘I’ve made a discovery about 
that I've found an easy 
way of keeping him. Fact is, I paid 

tramp once to teach it me. You 


said 


fellow! 


vant to make him swear not to 


Cia 


A howlof derision interrupted him. 


sé \ ] , \ } : 
A dusty hobo now glaring 


“What do you take us for? Do 


vou think a hobo'’s word——"’ 
“Not just his word,”’ 
Broeck with 


Ten 
effective earnestness. 
It’s this way. You make him put 
hand on a black cock,’’ Ten 
Broeck was not unaware of the Span- 
sh fowls in the poultry yard, ‘‘and 
make him say, slowly and distinctly, 
| swear on my honor, on the faith of 
i man, not to escape from this place 
for fifteen days,’ if that’s his sen- 
And he'll stay.” 


urged 


his 


tence. 


THE 


BLACK COCK gi 


‘Aw, what sup- 
pose 
“Bet you fifty dollars that he 


stays, if you make him repeat those 


shucks, 


’ 


you 


very words.”’ 

‘“‘Done!"’ said the farmer eagerly. 
He was something of a betting man, 
and was quite willing to let a tramp 
escape for that sum, 

The trial was held inside the barn. 
Despite the tramp’s renewed and 
violent protest, he was sentenced to 
fifteen days’ hard labor in the fields 


wrathfully at Ten Broeck.’’ 


for vagrancy, it having been amply 
proved that he did not have even a 
dime on his person. 

The sentence had scarcely been 
pronounced when the younger son 
appeared opportunely, with Mrs. 
Jones’ indignant Black Spanish cock. 
The farmer curtly ordered the cap- 
tive to follow Ten Broeck’s formula, 
and was surprised to see him turn 
white with wrath. 

“T’ll do nothing of the sort!’’ he 
said so fiercely that the astonished 
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justice began to perceive that black 
cocks were valuable birds. It never 
occurred to him that his ‘‘word of 
honor’’ possibly mean any- 
thing to the dusty hobo before him, 
now glaring wrathfully at Ten 
Broeck. 

“Why 


could 


you refuse your 
promise?’’ ventured Miss Harrison 
kindly. ‘‘You can’t but feel you 
have deserved this.”’ 

‘‘Have I:’’ muttered the prisoner 
with a grim smile. 

‘‘And it’s so much more courage- 
ous to meet our deserts bravely.”’ 

“Oh wise young Daniel, how I 
honor thee!’ quoted Ten Broeck 
with mocking approval. 

Fifteen days’ detention meant five 
thousand dollars in Ten Broeck’s 
pocket, besides the pleasure of out- 
witting a man who did too many 
things with facility. 

‘‘I will not promise, madam,”’ said 


should 


the captive stiffly, ‘‘and possibly if 
you were in my shoes—-—"’ 

‘Your shoes will be in my potato 
cellar and you along with them if 


you don't swear as I want,’’ inter- 
polated the impatient justice, who 
determined that one of two 
things should happen; either he 
should have the advantage of an 
easily-guarded prisoner who feared 
the Black Cock as a fetich, or else 
the prisoner should, by breaking the 
oath, put fifty dollars in the justice’s 
pocket. 

‘‘There you'll stay until you are 
ready to swear, if it’s twice fifteen 
days—an’ then have to work out 
your sentence beside..”’ 

“Of all the outrageously illegal 
began the prisoner 


was 


proceedings, ”’ 
indignantly. 
The justice, flushing scarlet, inter- 
rupted him. 
“‘Tilegal! I let you know, you 
derned scamp, that this is being done 
on more farms than mine ”’ 
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‘You have no right——”"’ 

“Shut up!"’ said the angry judge. 
“You'll find out whether I’ve no 
right! Why shouldn't I arrest and 
sentence a hundred of you fellers, if 
I like? Ain’t I the law? Ain't 
workin’ a decent man’s field better 
for you than breakin’ into houses an’ 
insultin’ respectable citizens?”’ 

‘‘Hear, hear!’’ cried Ten Broeck. 

“IT let you know,’’ pursued the 
justice, warmed into eloquence by 
Ten Broeck’s approval, ‘‘that it's 
my business to make the law do the 
most good I can—else why was I 
elected justice? You ought to com- 
prehend that, for you spouted a blue 
stream of fine words at that car to 
prove you was something extry.”’ 

‘““And if you have had the advan- 
tage of an education,’’ added Miss 
Harrison, ‘‘if you've once seen bet- 
ter days, why don’t you try to make 
expiation quietly and perhaps good 
may come to it!”’ 

‘““Good!”’ growled the captive with 
a shake of his broad shoulders, and 
an impulsive effort to break his 
bonds that made Miss Harrison turn 
pale and caused the justice to shout, 

“The cock or the cellar this min- 
ute—which?”’ 

“The cock,”’ said the tramp re- 
signedly, and the bird having been 
placed in his hands he followed the 
dictated formula and was quietly 
released. 


In the next few days Miss Harri- 
son found herself taking a surprising 
interest in the fortunes of the un- 
lucky hobo. She seldom saw him 
during the day, for the justice worked 
him hard in the harvest fields, but in 
the evening the captive boldly came 
‘round to the wide, vine-covered 
piazza and asked her for something 
to read. : 

Like all clever women she was 
delighted by the chance to elevate a 
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<< «Shut up!” said 


masculine protegé. In spite of the 
openly-expressed disapprobation of 
Mr. Ten Broeck—or was it because 
of that gentleman's objections?—she 
not only lent the tramp papers and 
magazines, but she encouraged him 
to discuss with her all that he read. 

Never had woman a more tactful 
protegé. He went just far enough in 
his questions, always stopping short 
in time to conceal the fact that he 
matched herownculture. On the en- 
suing Sunday, somewhat surprised at 
herself, she even showed him her 


the angry judge.”’ 


treasured canvas on which flickered 
the last sunset, a rather distressed- 
looking affair in which a faded red 
cloud sloped to an ominously dreary 
line of prairie. 

The tramp approved it brazenly, 
and listened heroically to an elabo- 
rate explanation of the A. B. C. of 
painting, while Ten Broeck stood 
looking on with a distinctly gloomy 
atmosphere about him. Even under 
ordinary circumstance he would have 
decidedly disliked such an interest 
on Miss Harrison’s part, for he con- 
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sidered all forms of slumming as a 


mere pose, and a very silly one. In 
instance he had extraor- 
dinarily good reasons for wishing to 
Miss Harrison's role. 
He began to wish he had tet the 
Spanish cock alone. He even fan- 
that whenever he passed the 
it winked at with an evil 
flippantly expressed 


that he felt disposed to wring its 


this special 


discourage 


cied 
bird him 


sapience, sO 


neck. 

Now that the lecture on art was 
over, Miss Harrison looked with re- 
newed pleasure at her pupil. 

‘You certainly are far too intelli- 
gent,’’ she said encouragingly, ‘‘for 
the life you leading. 
When your work here is over, I am 
going to give you work myself—that 
is, 1 am going to ask my father to 
let you help in the garden. You 
have such an eye for color that you 
may even work up to a landscape 
gardener’s place in time.”’ 

Something curious flickered an 
instant in the corner of the tramp’s 
mouth. Then he said very gravely, 
‘IT should like nothing better than 
to work—for you.”’ 

Ten Broeck turned abruptly away 
and walking to a distance 
kicking savagely at some pebbles. 
Miss Harrison did not observe his 
departure. She held her hand 
to the tramp. 

“IT must go back to the house,”’ 
she “but I want to say first 
that to show I've real faith in your 
improvement, I’ve ordered a suit of 
clothes for you. Your—er-—trousers 
are slightly frayed, and 
darned your coat——”"’ 

‘Tl had to darn it myself,” said the 
tramp with a touchingly disconsolate 
inflection, and still respectfully re- 
taining Miss Harrison’s hand in his. 
She drew it hastily away with some- 
thing like a blush. When she re- 


have been 


stood 


out 


said, 


whoever 


gained her room she stood silently 
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her murror, a 
and frightened expression in 
her lovely eves. 

‘“Tmpossible!”’ 


staring at herself in 


strange 


herself 
“Vou 


must not imagine such awful things 


told 
aloud and with deep severity. 


she 


about vourself.”’ 

The justice and his sons stared in 
open wonder at the prisoner when 
he appeared in his new array. From 
his well-shaven, handsome face, now 
from its of stubby 
beard, to his feet, the word gentle- 
man was stamped so plainly on him 


rescued cloak 


that the justice felt vaguely dis- 
quieted. 
Alice Harrison beheld the result 


of her kindness with amazed pleas- 
ure. Some patronizing word of en- 
couragement she tried to form, but it 
died on her lips and she turned away 
to hide the blush she felt rising 
again. 

The tramp followed her. 

“Will you let me row you out to 
the little island,’’ he asked 
humbly, ‘“‘to those ferns you 
wanted?”’ 

Miss Harrison nodded, vexed that 
she was afraid to speak, but indeed 
she did not quite know what tone to 
assume. 

As the tramp vanished in search 
of the boat cushions, Ten Broeck 
said angrily, “‘Will you let that fel- 
low row you? You don't know a 
thing about him!”’ 


river 


get 


‘‘I know he is a gentleman,”’ said 
Miss Harrison coolly, ‘‘although he 
has endured misfortune. I flatter 


myself Iam a judge of character.’’ 

“Yes, you do flatter yourself,’’ re- 
torted Ten Broeck, too angry to be 
discreet. ‘‘And that’s just where 
all women flatter themselves. The 
minute you are prejudiced in favor 
of any human being you begin that 
stuff about judging character, as 
if people ever could really know 
anything about each other except 
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through the most intimate associa- 


er) 
tion. 


‘Association with you,’ said Miss 
Harrison cuttingly, “‘is certainly re- 
vealing unsuspected traits—temper 

yr one.’ 

Ten Broeck looked after them as 
they rowed away. 
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“To think,’’.she said bitterly to 
himself, ‘‘that I should have been 
fool enough to delay that fellow 
Rashleigh for the sake of a paltry 
five thousand. But if he will hold 
his tongue as to who he is, there 
wo'n't be much harm done. Women 
are far too conventional to take a 
man on his own merits—that is wo- 
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men of her set. They think every. 
thing of environment.”’ 

And so it to be an hour 
later, when the tramp suddenly rose 


from the ferns he was digging and, 


seemed 


dropping his trowel, took the giri’s 
hand 


Alice cae 


he said softly. 





«¢'Ten Broeck fancied that whenever he passed, the bird winked at him with 
an evil sapience.”’ 


She flashed round on him. ‘‘Oh 
you,”’ she cried, ‘‘to dare—- 

But he kept her hand in his, and 
the contact sent through her veins a 
thrill that for the moment left her 
wordless. ° 

‘‘Now that we are alone together,” 
he hurried on passionately, ‘‘I want 
to ask you something. Don't you 
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believe that, after all, we can recog- 
nize those intended for us, even 
though they are veiled by poverty, 
hunger and dirt? Don’t they draw 
near to us in spite of Fortune‘s 
masques? Else what is love but a 
matter of circumstance and no better 
than the brutes?’’ 

She stared at him, then wrenched 
her fingers away. 

‘‘Are you quite shameless?’’ she 
asked insultingly. ‘You, a thing of 
shreds and patches that I took up out 
of the dust. It is amusing.”’ 

At the laugh that followed her 
words, the tramp went deathly 
white. 

“You needn't say more,’ he 
returned quietly. ‘‘And you might 
have spared me that laugh even if I 
was fool enough to think a man 
might win something through his 
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own personality and not by his—— 

He checked himself, and kneel- 
ing, resumed his task at the ferns, 
piling them in the little basket with 
careful attention. Miss Harrison 
stood beside him looking down on 
his chestnut curls. She could not 
see his face. Then she watched the 
accumulating ferns, both as silent as 
if smitten dumb, and watching she 
saw that the broad muscular hands 
were trembling. 

She moved over to a _ half-fallen 
oak, and leaning against its mossy 
side began quietly to cry. 

The faint sounds reached 
tramp and he started up. 

‘‘What is the matter?’’ 
hastily. 

‘““‘Wh—what’'s the use of asking? ’ 
sobbed Miss Harrison. ‘‘Why don't 
you come and see f-f-f-for yourself?”’ 


the 


he asked 
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««« What’s the use of asking?’ sobbed 


Miss Harrison.’’ 























































Jane wrote! 

And that was not all. Jane had 
things accepted. The next step 
beyond getting things accepted is 
getting one’s self conceited, and 
Jane got that, too. 

By the time that she had had five 
manuscripts printed, and had de- 
posited four of the cheques in the 
bank and bought a silk umbrella 
with the fifth, our heroine was hous- 
ing her vivid imagination upon a 
private steam yacht and wintering in 
long-dreamed-of Russian  sables 
within a castle in Spain. 

It was odd—under such circum- 
stances—that she should have felt 
that there was anything left for her 
to learn, but the fact that, although 
five manuscripts had been accepted, 
fifty-two others were still returning 
to her with a regularity as touching 
as it was faithful, add impress her 
with aslight feeling of uneasiness, 
and she decided that, upon her next 
visit to the city, she would call upon 
an editor and offer herself a sacrifice 
upon the altar of wisdom. 

To that end she wrote and asked a 
literary friend what editor, and the 
literary friend (who “was young) 
procured her the promise of a per- 
sonal interview with an_ editorial 
friend of his (who was young, too). 

Under these circumstances Jane 
came to town (to visit her aunt) and, 
taking a cab, went next to visit the 
editor. 

Although she came by appoint- 
ment, she found the gentleman out 
by disappointment. So she had to 
wait. As she was naturally impa- 
tient, she found the waiting most 
trying to her nerves,‘and when she 
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tried to beguile the weary hour by 
looking from the fifteenth floor win- 
dow, the rural side of her nature 
turned deathly seasick and _ she 
found her situation worse than ever. 

So she sat down at his desk, rested 
her elbows thereupon and prepared 
to—— 

Just then the editor came in! He 
was avery good-looking and pleas- 
ant-smiling gentleman of three or 
four and thirty, and there was so 
little difference (outwardly) between 
himself and other men of the same 
age and looks that Jane gasped in 
surprise and started to her feet in 
the same_key. 

“Oh, pray be 
politely. 

So she sat down again and he 
drew up a chair and sat down, too. 

They looked at each other and 
both wondered how and where to 
begin. And then they did begin 
and kept it, up for a long time. 
Jane expressed her great desire to 
know more, and as her face looked 
earnest and the editor was conscious 
of being the possessor of consider- 
able good advice, he just opened 
the sluice-gates and poured forth 
instructive hints until she was satu- 
rated-— not to -say drowned —in 
liquefied knowledge. 

The result was fierce. Jane's 
bosom heaved when the _ editor 
paused for breath—she thought that 
she was going to cry—but she didn’t. 

Instead, she rallied her failing 
forces and returned to a species of 
Balaklavan finalities. 

‘Tell me, please,’’ she asked, ‘‘I 
want to know about my own per- 
sonal faults. Now, why, for in- 


seated,”’ he said 
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Sid 
stance, ‘The Passing by of 
Timothy’ refused ?”’ 

‘‘Because it didn’t adhere to the 
title,’’ answered the editor promptly. 
“It was called ‘The Passing by of 
Timothy,’ and Timothy never passed 
by—-he turned in at the gate. Don't 
you remember?”’ 

“Oh!” said Jane. ‘‘Oh, yes, I— 
I—remember.’’ There was a silence 
of a few seconds and then she said: 

“But ‘Mrs. Tompkins’ Cake,’— 
that adhered to the title.”’ 

“Oh, yes, that adhered to the 
title,’’ said the editor, smiling, ‘‘but 


was 


we are strenuously opposed to accept- 
ing anything with an unhappy end- 


and ‘Mrs. Tompkins’ Cake’ 
unhappily —the cake was 
eaten up. Don’t you remember?”’ 

“Oh!” said Jane again. ‘‘Oh, yes, 
I remember.’’ Then there was an- 
other short pause. 

“But ‘The Nail in Jonathan's 
Shoe’ ended happily,’’ she said, at 
last, ‘‘and it adhered to the title, 
too, and yet——’’ She stopped and 
her stop was fraught with eloquence. 

‘Yes, that is all true,’’ acquiesced 
the editor, ‘‘and I am glad that you 
reminded me of that story, for I 
wanted to compliment you onit. I 
liked it immensely—I really did; I 
kept it four months, if you recollect, 
and the longer an editor keeps any- 
thing the more he thinks of the 
work — always remember 


ing, 


ended 


author's 
that.”’ 

‘‘But you returned it in the end,”’ 
Jane told him, without looking as 
pleased as he had apparently ex- 
pected that she would. 

‘‘Because, my dear child, it re- 
ferred to a class, and we havea rule 
against matter which may offend 
any class. Do you understand?’ 

‘‘No, I don’t.”’ 

“I'll explain. We have among 
our subscribers over seventy-five 
thousand shoemakers, and we could 
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not possibly risk hurting their feel- 
ings by anything so sharp and so 
much to the point as ‘The Nail in 
Jonathan's Shoe.””’ 

Jane sat and thought. 

There was another solemn silence. 

And then she slowly and 
heavily (although she was but nine- 
teen years of age); the editor rose, 


rose 


too. 

‘Just a parting 
with his winning 
write well for a beginner, and if 
you'll keep a few points clear in 
your mind I believe that you'll come 
on famously. Just remember that 
we don’t want anything that can 
offend any one, we don't want any- 
thing that deals with any problem; 
we want love stories principally, and 
they mustend happily. And, by the 
way, I nearly forgot to warn you off 
of one shoal that shipwrecks thou- 
sands. We only accept stories of 
222 words, or the multiple; it’s the 
length of one of our columns, and 
you would hardly believe me if I 
were to tell you how many good 
manuscripts we are obliged to refuse 
simply because they do not count up 
to the proper number of words. 
Futhermore, let me sum all else up 
by begging you to pay more atten- 
tion to your corners and less to your 
contour—in other words, exert your 
own brains to the end that your 
readers need never exert theirs. 
That’s all.” 

It seemed to Jane 
sufficient. 

‘‘Thank you so very, very much,”’ 
she said, earnestly but feebly, and 
went away, forgetting her umbrella. 

Downstairs she felt faint and dizzy 
and battered, and took a cab home, 
intending to go to bed and cry. But 
the air did her good and her courage 
soon began to bubble and effervesce 
once more, because in Jane’s Pan- 
dora-box it was Courage that stayed 


said, 
‘“you do 


word,’ he 
smile, 


to be quite 











































hind when every other attribute 
aw fit to fly to heaven. 

By the time she had gotten home 
to her own ink-well she was full of a 
new inspiration, and as soon as her 
‘loves were off she seized a pen and 
wrote 


‘‘The Nineteenth Century.”’ 


‘“Eliza —— Whitby was dark com- 
plexioned and her —— eyes were 
rray and her eyelashes two-fifths of 


in inch long. Her —— nose was 
nothing either in or out of the ordi- 
and her mouth was 

It was like Mona Lisa’s in 
(copy in the Public 


nary, —— 
ovely. 
the Louvre 
Library). 
“When boarded the 
Nineteenth Century Limited she had 
skirt and one of 
black silk jackets 
which people buy in small towns to 


‘liza —— 


na— green 


those _— 


wear in New York. Her —— —— 
hat was up in —— front, and down 
in the back, and her —— heels were 
not French ——. 


‘On that day’s Limited was a — 

man named Kenneth —— 
He was —— tall, red-haired, 
freckled and had pale —— eyes. 
[he kind of man who always 


has a good heart. The kind of man 


young 


Kerr. 


that a —— girl ina black silk jacket 
is lucky to get —— —— —— 

‘As I have hinted ——, here 
were two —— people —— fitted to 
make one another —— happy. 

“The —— pity of the situation 
was that Eliza —— was on the 
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Limited leaving New York while 


Kenneth —— was on that leaving 
Buffalo!!! 
“When this —— fact has been 


fully assimilated, the reader must 


not feel —— bad, because Eliza and 
Kenneth were engagedse anyhow. 


She merely happened to be return- 
ing to town the same day that her 
—— fiance was called away on —— 
business of great importance.”’ 

‘‘There!’’ said Jane with pride, 
when she had completed this mas- 
terpiece by crossing out the number 
of words necessary to its reduction 
to just the proper limits, “I reckon 
that’s distinct and plain—and it ends 
happily, too.’’ 

She put it in an envelope and pre- 
pared to rush to the nearest post-box 
with it, but it was raining and she 
then discovered for the first time 
that she had left her umbrella with 
the editor. 

So it was necessary to enclose a 
personal note with the ‘Nineteenth 
Century,’’ and they left together on 
the following day. 

The editor was delighted with— 
no, not the manuscript—but with 
the note, and something between 
the lines of the latter led him to 
return the umbrella personally. 

Afterwards he found other excuses 
to keep on going until finally-—— 

But there! I nearly forgot that 1 
have among my readers seventy- 
three editors and five thousand 
seven hundred and fifty Janes. 
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BY PORTER EMERSON BROWN 


Not long ago I received at polo a 
rather nasty fall that laid me up for 
a time. Reggie Witherspoon, you 
see, in making one of his famous 
(or rather notorious) strokes, had 
cast his mallet between my pony’s 


legs with the result that we, the 
pony and I, that is, performed a 
most marvelous feat of lofty tum- 
bling from which resulted a sprained 
ankle for me and several technical 
but not necessarily fatal injuries for 


the pony. Reggie’s school of polo, 
it would seem, is to disable the other 
team and then win the game by 
default. 

However, late one afternoon as I 
was sitting on the veranda with my 
lame foot on a chair and a bottle of 
Scotch and a siphon near at hand, I 
heard a most infernal puffing and 
tooting, and there, coming up the 
drive, or where the drive would have 
been if it were not where it is, was 
a large red auto. Vivian was at the 
wheel, while seated beside her was a 
French chauffeur who wore an Em- 
peror William mustache and a chas- 
tened expression; and I don’t 
wonder—about the expression, I 
mean. 
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Vivian was clad in a long tan auto 
coat, leather cap, wind veil and 
goggles, and I must confess that, if 
one did not know Vivian well, one 
might have easily mistaken her for 
any one of the fifty motoresses at 
Elmhurst. 

With much wheezing and grunting, 
the machine was brought to the front 
of the house, though it did run over 
several rosebushes and knock a few 
feet of paint from the veranda in its 
progress; and there it stopped with 
its hind wheels resting in Aunt 
Emily’s pet bed of dahlias. 

Vivian gazed up at me through her 
goggles. ‘‘Hello, invalid,’’ she said. 

“Good afternoon to you and your 
red steam-roller,’’ I responded 
politely. ‘“‘Won’t you dismount, 
take off your disguise and stay a few 
moments?”’ 

Vivian sniffed disdainfully at my 
pleasantries. 

“I know why you 
clothes,’’ I said. 

‘Why?’ asked Vivian, most ac- 
commodatingly. 

“So that if you kill any one, his 
relatives won't be able to identify 


” 


you. 


wear those 














‘Your perception is truly wonder- 

ful,’’ said Vivian, sarcastically. 
‘Thank you,’’ I replied, modestly. 
‘“T am trying my new car,’’ said 


Vivian, ‘‘and I thought that I would 
come around and take you for a 
spin.”’ 


‘It’s no use,’’ I answered, sorrow- 
fully, “‘I am already laid up.”’ 

‘Then you don’t care to 
isked Vivian, bridling; Vivian is not 
used to having her favors thus 
lightly treated. 

‘“‘Oh, yes, of course I care to go,”’ 
I answered. ‘‘But still, how 
little glory there will be in it for 
It is no honor to disable a 
cripple.” 

‘That is very bright,’’ said Vivian, 
but with an “‘isn’t’’ inflection; and, 
after a’ pause, “‘Well, are you 
coming?” 

“If you wish,’’ I replied, humbly. 

“If 7 didn’t wish, it wouldn't make 
a bit of difference what you wished,” 
she said; which was perfectly true. 

However, I called my man, who 
brought me my coat, hat and crutches 
and helped me into the car. 

‘“‘Why do you bring those?’’ in- 


Oo - pies 
go! 


see 


you. 


quired Vivian, indicating the 
crutches. 
“T can't walk without then,” | 


explained. 

‘‘But vou are going to ride, not 
walk,’’ protested Vivian. 

‘That is what they all say,” I 
replied. 

“If you are going to be nasty | 
sha’n't take you,’’ said Vivian. 

“Well, I place my life in your 


hands;"’ I said, resignedly. ‘‘It isa 
most precious trust, too,”’ I added. 
‘‘Precious?’’ —scornfully. “se 


whom? Your” 
“Of course. 
well, 1 hope.”’ 
“Really, I can’t imagine whom 
you mean,’’ said Vivian, with 
thoughtful lines in her brow. 


And to others, as 
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“IT might mean you, for one,”’ I 
ventured boldly. And then, ‘‘What 
would you say?”’ 

‘‘That you were very conceited,”’ 
replied Vivian. 

“But am I not right, even though 
conceited?’’ I asked, leaning for- 
ward. 

Vivian 
levers. 

‘Isn't it—a little?’’’ I-persisted. 

“‘Ssh,’’ said Vivian, ‘‘Francois— 
the chauffeur——’’ 

‘Is down cellar looking at the 
furnace,’’ I answered, for I had seen 
his legs sticking out from beneath 
the fonnean. 

Just as I was going to ask the 
question again—odd numbers you 
know—the machine gave a jump 
and started off like a frightened 
anise-seed bag. Above the rattle 
and wheeze, I heard a loud grunt. 
I don’t like to write “‘grunt,’’ but 
that is the only word that rightly 


was very busy with the 


describes the sound that I heard. 
I looked around and there was 
Francois digging himself out of 


Aunt .Emily’s dahlias. If Vivian 
had chanced to stop the machine on 
the drive, Francois would have 
been a dead chauffeur; as it was, he 
had been deeply embedded in the 
dirt, and when he had excavated 
himself, the dahlias and dirt hung 
from his hair and moustache and 
formed a most gorgeous pattern on 
his leather coat and breeches. 

‘““Stop!”’ I cried, and Vivian halted 
the machine. 


‘“‘What’s the matter?’’ asked 
Vivian. 
‘‘Do as Lot’s wife did,’’ I re- 


quested; and Vivian did so. 
‘‘Why,”’ she said, ‘‘It’s Frangois!”’ 
“Yes, it’s Francois sure enough,”’ 
I assented, “‘but if Aunt Emily 
should see him trying to dig pota- 
toes out of her dahlia bed, I fear 
that Mrs. Francois would soon be a 
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widow.’’ But Vivian was already 
out of the car. She apologized 
profusely to the dilapidated Fran- 


¢ois and absently offered him a 
cleaning-rag to remove the earth 
from his visage. He used it with 


the most startling effect, for when 
he had finished he closely resembled 
a Sioux Indian who had just finished 
exhuming the hatchet. 

The chauffeur, still decorating his 
physiognomy, climbed into the 
tonneau, while Vivian again mounted 
the seat, placed her foot on the but- 
ton, took the wheel with her left 
hand and grasped the wrong lever 
with her right and we started. And 
such a start! 

The thing jumped so that my head 
was almost jerked off, while poor 
Frangois and his cleaning-cloth fell 
in a heap against the fomneau door. 
Across two or three flower beds we 
ran, and just grazing the _ gate, 
passed out into the highway, much 
to the surprise and discomfort of a 
lonely cavalier whose horse, a most 
impulsive beast, left him sitting in 
the uncomfortable seclusion of a 
thorn hedge and _ betook himself 
down the road ata gait that would 
have won him an enviable reputation 
on a race track. 

And then we stopped just as sud- 
denly as we had started. Frangois 
came rattling up against the front of 
the fonneau, and as for me, well, | 
am sure that I should have caught 
the horse if I had not had my feet 
(I mean my foot) well braced. 

“IT think that I must have put on 
the brake too hard,”’ said Vivian. 

“TI think that you did,”’ I re- 
sponded. Francois did not say any- 
thing—at least, anything intelligible; 
but he feelingly murmured a few 
words that made me glad that Viv- 
ian’s French was so very American. 

We started again, this time more 
sedately. 
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‘‘There,’’ said Vivian in a satisfied 
tone, ‘‘that’s better.’’ 
‘‘Much better,’’ I 
ally. ‘‘Let’s stop that way, too, if 

you don’t mind.”’ 


assented cordi- 


For several miles we bowled along 
at an easy speed. But then, just as 
the Kingsley-Gordon 
place, our speed suddenly increased 
and again it increased, and again. 

“You must be in a hurry,” I 
shouted to Vivian. 

But Vivian did not answer, and 
the machine continued to go faster 
and yet more fast. At length Viv- 
ian turned to me with a very fright- 
ened and appealing look in her eyes. 

“It’s running away,’’ she 
“Help me, Court!”’ 

I sincerely wished that I could, 
and my desire was not entirely un- 
selfish. But, you see, Vivian had 
the wheel, the button, the levers 
and the sparker all on her side, and 
to change places was out of all 
reason. 

“Throw off the sparker,’’ I 
shouted, ‘‘and brake—brake hard/”’ 
But Vivian did not hear, or else was 
too rattled to heed, for she sat still 
while her foot pressed the button 
until the gasoline fed away at a 
frightful rate and our speed _in- 
creased until all the eighteen horses 
in our engine were doing their best— 
or their worst. 


we neared 


said. 


Now where the road passes the 
Kingsley-Gordon house, it turns 


sharply to the left, and between it 
and the house is a wide expanse of 
lawn, separated from the thorough- 
fare by a hedge. We were -going 
much too fast to attempt the turn, so 
straight through the hedge we went, 
on across the lawn, and into a deep, 
soft flower bed; Vivian's car seems 
to have a penchant for flower beds. 


The wheels sank into the soft 
earth and somewhat retarded our 
progress, but, nevertheless, on we 
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‘Good afternoon to you and your red steam-roller.’’ 
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«« Started home with Francois at the helm.’’ 


went, and struck the veranda with a 
bump. Notwithstanding the slack- 
ening of our speed, we were still 
going at a frightful rate, and when 
we struck the railing, both Vivian 
and I were precipitated straight over 
the coil and on through the French 
windows right into the dining-room 
where Mrs. Kingsley-Gordon was 


that evening entertaining some of 


the Van Vrankens and Bertons at 
dinner. 

Vivian struck on her hands and 
knees on a Moorish rug, but even 
though her attitude was somewhat 
unconventional, she was not awk- 
ward. Vivian is never awkward. I 
honestly believe that she could tum- 
ble down stairs with all the grace the 
best of maidens could show in 
alighting from a brougham. I once 
saw her fall from a swing and—but 
that has nothing to do with this 
story. 

As for me, I was fortunate enough 
to alight on my well foot in close 
proximity to a divan. 

Really, you never saw such a sur- 
prised aggregation in your life. Old 
Mrs. Van Vranken, for the first and 
last time in her life, was speechless. 
And the Kingsley-Gordon butler up- 
set a plate of consomme on Beatrice 
Berton’s newest Worth frock, and 


neither of them noticed it; and if 
that doesn't denote surprise, then I 
don’t know what does. 

‘‘Good evening,’’ said Vivian, who 
had by this time attained a more 
dignified attitude. 

‘‘Beautiful evening,” I added, 
idiotically, though at the time it 
seemed a most natural thing to say. 

“Why Vivian Van Zandt!’’ gasped 
Mrs. Kingsley-Gordon, ‘‘however 
did you get here?’’ 

““‘We just dropped in,’’ I said, and 
honestly I didn’t think until after- 
ward that I had been guilty of a joke. 

‘“‘We went fora ride in my car,”’ 
said Vivian, ‘‘and——”’ 

‘The car ran away,” 
*““and——”’ 

‘‘Here we are,”’ said Vivian; and 
there was no chance for argument. 

‘‘And where, in heaven's name, is 
the catapult you were riding?’’ asked 
Tom Berton. 

“We left it trying to climb over 
the piazza rail,’’ replied Vivian. 

‘Though by this time I suppose 
that Frangois has a hitching-strap on 
it and is leading it up and down the 
drive,’’ I added. 

Of course they asked us to stay to 
dinner; but then a girl in a tan coat 
and goggles, and a man in a Norfolk 
and with .a pair of crutches, would 


I continued, 
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scarcely be considered as dressed 
de rigeur for a Kingsley-Gordon din- 
ner, and so we made our apologies 
and retired to the veranda, where 
we saw that under the careful guid- 
ance of Francois, Vivian’s car had 
relinquished its eager efforts to fol- 
low us into the house and was wait- 
ing peaceably in the drive. 

Followed. by the laughs and 
adieus of the diners, Vivian and I 
entered the ‘fomneau (the fonnean, 
please note) and started home with 
the dirty-faced Francois at the helm. 

‘I’m glad that I didn’t land in the 
salad,’’ said Vivian. 


“And to you?’’ I asked, appar- 


ently, but not actually, irrelevantly. 
do you mean?”’ 


“What 
Vivian. 

‘IT asked you a question just before 
we started,’’ I replied. 

“I have quite forgotten all things 
so far back as that,’’ said Vivian 
with a toss of her head. 


queried 
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“Then I'll remind you,’’ I said. 
‘IT said that my life was precious to 
me, which you agreed was probable; 
and then I asked if it were not, as 
well, to you—at least a little, and 
you answered, ‘Ssh, Frangois!’ which 
you must agree is somewhat am- 
biguous.”’ 

“Well?” asked Vivian. 

“Is it?’’ I persisted. 

Vivian was looking away toward 
the west, where the tall pines made 
dark stripes against the red after- 
glow. 

“Is it? 
pause. 

‘‘A little—perhaps,”’ 
slowly. 

I was just going to say some- 
thing very nice; but Vivian spoke 
first. 

‘‘But only a little—perhaps,’’ and 
then she asked questions of Frangois 
—the smudge-faced Francois — all 
the way home. 


” 


I asked again, after a 


said Vivian, 
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HE AWAKENING of BILL, FISHER 


BY Mary Dunlap Dexter 





*‘How does the old like her 
new quarters?”’ 

There was almost perfect silence, 
and every loafer in Nixon's store 
looked at the to whom this 
question addressed, while he 
himself fastening down the 
springs of a mouse-trap, and vainly 
endeavoring to make believe that he 
was unconscious of the eyes turned 
on him, or that he knew the question 
was addressed to him. 

Bill Fisher, how does the 
old lady like her new quarters?’ 

There was no ignoring the ques- 
tion this time, and Bill slammed the 
trap down on the counter with such 
force that every wire quivered, as he 
answered, ‘‘Well ‘nuff, I guess.’’ 

“Well, continued’ the first 
speaker, an old man, “‘I’ve known 
o’ many a strange thing, and I’ve 
hearn tell o’ stranger things; but by 
hokey, I never thought o’ Mandy 
Fisher a goin’ to the poor-house.’ 

‘I don’t know es there’s anything 
so uncommon in an old woman 
a-goin’ to the poor-house. They git 
better grub an’ fare a durn sight 
better'n ha’f the people in the 
kentry..’ 

‘“‘That’s not quite the thing, Bill; 
yer mother ‘ud ruther live on bread 
‘thout the butter at home, than to 
hev pie, an’ cake and puddin’ every 
meal, at the poor-house.”’ 

‘Well, a man hez got ter look out 
fer his own fam'ly fust; that’s all 
I’ve got ter say.’ 

“That's so, Bill; an’ I know ofa 
sartin person es ‘ud ‘a’ thought that 


lady 


person 
was 
busied 


“I say, 


way they'd ‘a’ been better off to-day. 
Ole Dave Fisher ud turn over in his 
grave ef he knowed Mandy 
the poor-house. ' 

“I s’pose you don't happen to 
know, Jake,’’ continued the first 
speaker to the next oldest man in 
the company, “‘that Dave didn't like 
usin’ that two hundred dollars he 
hed laid away fer a rainy day; but | 
did. You see, him an’ me chopped 
together one winter down in the flat 
woods, an’ I found out a few things 
thet the gineral public don’t know. 

‘‘No, siree; he didn't like 
bit; but, lawsy massy, 
on to Mandy. Dave ‘ud ‘a’ done 
nigh a’most anything fer Mandy. 
But I allers did say, an’ I allers will 
say, thet blood’! tell, an’ knowed it 
jist es well, when Mandy went 
around havin’ us all promise thet 
‘ere promise, es I do to-night. An’ 
I happen to know there’s more’n me 
es knows the same thing. But we 
all promised ter please Mandy, an’ I 
guess we've all held out; an’ Mandy's 
one o’ them kind ‘at, ef you’d go ter 
her to-night, she’d ensist on us 
keepin’ our promise.”’ 

“You remember ole 
reckon, Jake?’’ 

‘“Remember Larry? Well, 
you're mighty right I remember ole 
Larry! I remember ole Larry es 
well es these young fellers 
knows ole Betty Brown; an’ I re- 
member the night he hed to make 
tracks ter save his neck. Yes; 
you're right, Joe; blood'll tell every 
time. Larry ‘ud not only sent his 


was in 


one 
he'd never let 


Larry, 


ole 


‘ere 
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mother and grandmother to the 
.oor-house, but he'd ‘a’ gone there 
isself if he could. But one thing 
lways seemed a little curious to me, 
ein’ as lazy an’ shiftless as he wus, 
ow he ever exerted hisself enough 
o git into thet last scrape o’ hisen. 
But it wus a mighty good thing fer 
the town; an’ lightnin’ don’ strike 
twice in one place, er we might git 
d of old Betty, too,’’ continued 
lake, with a copious discharge of 
tobacco juice into a box half filled 
ith saw-dust at his feet, and with a 
omewhat prolonged survey of his 
1udience. 
‘There's 
thing I allers will 
say agin Mandy 
Fisher, an’ what I 
iy here I’d not 
ve afeared ter say 
er her yer 
Timmonses, 
n a manner speak- 
kind o’ 


one 


face; 
now 


n, are 
ew ones here, an’ 
dunno’s 
Timmons is any 
sreat shucks, I 
think ef Mandy 
Fisher ‘ud ‘a’ done 
er duty, an’ told 
what she'd orter 
i.’ told, afore Bill 
married Timmons’ 
irl, some things 
happened 
‘a’ hap- 


while J] 


s has 
id never 
pened.” 
“Ver talkin’ 
ow, Jake, ter the 
pint; fer, ye 
iy, ole man Tim- 
nons ‘ud never set 
he world afire; but 
e sets lots o’ store 
y them children 
* hisen.”’ 
The two old men 


as 
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«« That’s all I’ve got to say.’’ him back. 
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leaned back, the rickety chairs creak- 
ing beneath their weight, one vigor- 
ously puffing at ashort-stemmed pipe, 
the other as vigorously rolling his 
‘‘quid’’ of tobacco from one cheek to 
the other; while both surveyed, with 
great complacency, the audience of 
younger men and boys, each of 
whom looked his curiosity and each 
wished his neighbor might formulate 
some speech whereby the hidden 
meaning of these two old men might 
be made clear. 
Even bustling Bob Nixon, who 
usually held himself aloof from the 
petty gossip which 
went on nightly 
in his little store, 
carried the few 
parcels, which he 
was doing up, to 
the middle coun- 
ter, under pretense 
of better light; but 
in truth, that he 
might not lose a 
word of the con- 
versation. 

All the while, 
he was racking his 
brain to remember 
what it was he had 
heard Grand- 
mother Nixon and 
old Mrs. Pittinger 
say, in lowered 
tones over their 
teacups, at his 
father’s house; a 
conversation, he 
remembered, in 
which old Larry 
Gibson, Betty 
Brown, Mrs. Fish- 
er, and her 
Bill, wereall mixed 
up, and to which 
the present con- 
versation carried 


son 
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Bill Fisher felt uncomfortable. 
That he was being made the subject 
of something he did not understand, 
was evident. Why should speaking 
of his mother lead directly to old 
Larry Gibson and Betty Brown, and 
why should he be compared to old 
Larry, as he felt sure he was? 

He had expected scorn and re- 
proach for taking his mother to the 
poor-house, and had prepared a sort 
of argument to defend himself; but 
he had had no opportunity to use it. 
Altogether he felt awkward and un- 
comfortable, and lounged along the 
counter, under pretense of examining 
the articles in the narrow showcases, 
until he reached the door; then he 
quietly slipped out. 

There was no other loafing place, 
except the saloon, and, be it said to 
Bill’s credit, or, perhaps more truth- 
fully, to the credit of Mandy Fisher, 
he was seldom seen within its doors. 
He stood a moment gazing about; 
then, reluctantly, he turned his 
steps homeward. He had to pass 
directly by the tumble-down shanty 
of Betty Brown, and, before he had 
quite reached the place, he saw 
Betty a few paces ahead of him, 
steadying herself now and then by 
holding to the broken fence, and, 
again, standing quite still for a mo- 
ment, as if to regain her equilibrium 
for the next step. He almost un- 
consciously slackened his speed and 
waited for her to reach her own 
door, that he might not pass her; 
for Betty Brown was the one and 
only person his mother had taught 
him to fear. Sometimes, when she 
was compelled to send him down the 
street on an errand, she had left her 
work and held his chubby hand in 
hers until well past Betty’s house, 
and had then directed him to come 
back a farther way around. 

She had repeatedly told him he 
must never, never believe a word 
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Betty told him; for she was not only 
often drunk, but always crazy, and 
did not know what she said. 

While many of his companions 
had taken delight in teasing her, 
and sometimes throwing stones at 
her house, his mother had com- 
manded him, with a sternness that 
accompanied no other command, 
that he must never, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, annoy her or 
show her disrespect; and so white 
and almost fierce had she been when 
she told him this from time to time, 
that he always obeyed her. 

Now, man that he was, he avoided 
and feared her still. He watched 
her with a lazy kind of interest, 
keeping well back, when a bare-foot 
boy came up and passed him. He, 
too, kept back until he reached an 
ally; then, whizzing a stone at the 
drunken woman, he dodged down 
the alley and disappeared. The 
stone struck the fence behind her 
with a sharp ring; she turned, with 
more alacrity than her drunken con- 
dition would seem to warrant, and 
came almost face to face with Bill 
Fisher. 

‘“‘That wa’n’t me as throwed the 
stone, Betty,’’ he hastened to say. 

“Is that you, Bill Fisher? No, 
you didn’t throw the stone. You're 
a good boy, you are. You're a 
white hen’s chicken, you are. You 
didn’t take your mother to the poor- 
house nuther, did you, Bill Fisher: 
Wonder what Mandy thinks of her 
Willie now! She'd a sight better 
left you where you belonged. I'd 
a’ beat the image of old Larry out 
of you.”’ 

“What do you mean, Betty?’ 
asked Bill, with an affrighted gasp. 

“What do I mean? I mean old 
Larry Gibson is your daddy and 
Betty Brown is yourmammy. How 
do you like that, Bill Fisher? 1 
always did despise the sight of you, 
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you was so like Larry, the old vil- 
lain! When I left you in the old 
house to squall ‘till you got tired, 
what should Mandy Fisher do but 
come down and bring you milk and 
feed and nuss you, and wash your 
face; and when I came home she'd 
want me to give you to her ‘cause | 
‘bused you, she said. 
But I held on to you. 

‘‘T wanted to have 
su'thin’to abuse. But 
I gave you one lick 
too many one day, 
an’ I thought you’d 
die; so I lugged you 
up to Mandy’s and 
told her as how you’d 
fell and hurt your 
back and she could 
keep you. 

‘‘Then she had all 
them doctor fools, 
every one of them, 
an’ they said your 


spine was hurt. Then 
Mandy took the two 
hundred dollars what 
Davy had laid away 


to keep ‘em when 
they got old, and 
took you away to 
some great known 
doctor as said he 
cured you. Then 
Mandy went ‘round 
makin’ everybody 
promise not to tell 
you but what you're — Fawn By Enos B. 
her young un; and 
she made me swear 
on the Bible, else she’d have me 
took up for tryin’ to kill you. But 
Mandy’s a pauper now! She can't 
have me took up. I don’t have to 
keep promises to paupers. 

“Yes, Mandy was a-goin’ to make 
a fine gentleman out o’ Willie, and 
when Willie got married she’d give 
him a deed for her little home. She 
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thought that’d sound fine to them 


Timmonses; and Willie’d take kere 


o” her. 

“Oh, yes, Willie’s a fine young 
man! He'd take kere o’ his old 
mother! Blood’ll tell, Bill Fisher; 
go home and look at your young un 
an’ see if he looks most like old 
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«« Blood 71] tell, Bill Fisher.’’ 


Larry or me. Take good kere o’ 
him an’ he’ll take you an’ his old 
mother to the poor-house some day. 
He'll be shiftless an’ lazy like his 
dad an’ his gran’dad before him. 
Blood’! tell, Bill Fisher.”’ 

The old woman’s voice had grown 
louder and she had advanced nearer 
and nearer the stupefied man, until 
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the last words were shrieked almost 
in his face. He pushed past her and 
staggered rather than walked to the 
corner of the next fence, where he 
leaned heavily, his hulking 
body swaying the time-worn pickets. 
After moments, he took off 


great 


some 


his hat and wiped his sleeve across 


his forehead; then slowly righted 
himself, looked for a moment 
towards his home, but turned the 
corner and went down the street 
until he came to the residence of 
Squire Ballard. He knocked tim- 
idly at the side door. The Squire, 
newspaper in hand, opened it. 

‘I come ter see about gittin’ work 
down to the tile factory,’’ he said, 
after the Squire’s ‘‘good evening.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know, Bill,’’ the 
Squire replied, “‘it is just this way, 
you are strong and can 
shovel as much dirt in a day as any 
man I know; but I want some one 
who will stick, not work just long 
enough to get a sack of flour, and 
then be off.”’ ; 

‘‘T ‘low ter stick this time ‘till yer 
shet down fer the winter,’’ insisted 
Bill. 

‘“‘Are you sure of that, Bill? 
know how you have always 
before.’ 

‘Dead sure, Squire; ef you'll only 
give me one more chance, I'll come 
in the mornin’ and not stop ‘till 
every shovelful of dirt is in.”’ 

“All right, Bill, I'll try you this 
once; but remember that if you fail 
me this time, I'll never trust you 
again.”’ 

‘All right, Squire; an’ say, Squire, 
do yer mind ef I take the ole mare 
an’ wagon fer an hour or so? Ye 
see mother went over to the poor- 
house this mornin’ and I'm gettin’ 
kinder uneasy ‘bout her. She ain't 
back yit; any way, it’s too fur fer 
her ter walk arter night.”’ 

“Very well, Bill, take the mare, 


big and 


You 


done 
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and be sure to fasten the barn door 
when you get back.”’ 

The road to the poor-house led 
past the village grave-yard, and Bill 
could see David Fisher’s grave, 
banked high with green sod, and 
with a mighty bunch of live-for-ever 
at the head. He had stood by, a 
mere boy, when the undertaker had 
dressed him for the grave. The 
well-kept coat, which had done serv- 
ice for a dozen years or more, was 
thought good enough for his last 
journey. Mandy had brought it 
herself, after carefully brushing it 
and looking it over for any possible 
break. But scarcely had she left the 
room when the undertaker, with a 
great pair of scissors, had slashed it 
open in the back and fitted it neatly 
down the front; then, noticing the 
boy’s look of horror, he said: 

“Don’t you never tell, sonny; 
Mis’ Fisher’d have a spasm; but he 
w'n’t never turn over in his grave.” 

Bill had kept the secret, but Joe 
Saylor had said Dave Fisher would 
turn over in his coffin if he knew 
Mandy was in the poor-house, and 
Bill could almost see him now, as he 
lay on his'face, the great rent made 
wider in the act of turning over. 
He urged the old mare up the hill at 
a speed that, had it been known to 
the Squire, would have forever set- 
tled the probability of his ever driv- 
ing her again. He did not look 
toward the cemetery again until he 
was well over the hill, and then, 
only when he felt sure the highest 
monument was well out of sight. 
There was only a dim light at one or 
two of the windows as Bill slowly 
tied his horse, and the superin- 
tendent himself, only partly dressed, 
answered his knock. 

“I come ter git mother,’’ ex- 
plained Bill, with a shame-faced air 
and in an apologizing voice. 

‘That Bill Fisher? Get 


you, 
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‘© He did not look back until he was well over the hill.’’ 
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your mother; what’s happened,man?”’ 


‘Nothin’; 
mother.” 

‘“T reckon she’s in bed asleep by 
this time; better come over in the 
mornin’.”’ 

‘‘T "low as how I had better git her 
ter-night.”’ 

The two men walked around the 
house and came full on Mandy as 
she sat at the open window in the 
flood of moonlight. She was fully 
dressed, as she had been when she 
came that morning. 

Her hands were clasped on her 
knees, and a far-away look was in 
her eyes as she gazed out on the hills 
that hid the village and her home 
from her view. She gave a startled 
cry when she saw her, son, “Oh, 
Willie! Willie! What's the matter, 
Willie?”’ 

‘Nothin’, 
yer home.”’ 

The men were inside the room 
now. The big band-box, carefully 
tied, stood where Bill had placed it 
that morning, and the old carpet-bag 
beside it was still unopened. — Bill 
awkwardly gathered them up. 

“T thought you'd come, Willie.”’ 
The old woman was trembling now 
in every limb. 

The superintendent found her bon- 
net and shaw! and put them on her, 
all unconscious that they were very 
much awry. 

“Little Davy’s not sick, is he, 
Willie?’’ she asked, when they were 
fairly started. 

—_ 

“‘Ner Tillie?’’ 

‘No; she’s all right. 
cold, are ye, mother?’’ 
still shivered, 

“Ves: I be a little cold,’’ she 
answered, glad of an excuse for the 
shivering. He clumsily pulled the 
shawl closer about her. ‘‘How’s 
that, mother?’’ 


only I come ter git 


mother; I come to take 


Yer 
For 


not 
she 


They neared the top of the hil 
now, and Mandy craned her neck to 
get the quickest view of the high- 
banked grave with its bunch of live- 
for-ever. ‘‘I’ve ben thinkin’ ‘bout 
yer father all the arternoon, Willie; 
I wish I'd been a leetle more savin’ 
when I could, an’ got him a tomb- 
stun.”’ 

‘‘Mebbe we kin yet, mother. I’m 
a-goin’ to commence work in the 
mornin’ at the tile fact’ry, never to 
stop till she shets down fer the win- 
ter. That's the barg’in I made with 
the Squire ter-night, ’n I’m not the 
one ter go back on a fair square 
barg’in.”’ 

“Oh, Willie!’ And the thin 
trembling fingers closed over as 
much as two knuckles of Bill’s big 
fist. ‘‘You allers was a good boy, 
Willie. 

“I might knit a few pairs o’ socks 
fer Nixon’s store, an’ help. You 
know my socks allers did sell well, 
Willie, I allers knit *em good an’ 
long, with double heels.”’ 

‘IT dunno, mother; I ‘low as how 
I'll keep yer ‘bout busy a-knittin’ 
them ‘ere socks fer me. Soon’s the 
fact’ry shets down, I’m goin’ on the 
section. I kin allers git a job on 
the section, mother, fer I’m so big 
an’ stout, an’ my back’s so strong, ye 
know.”’ 


Every loafer who nightly joined 
the gathering at Nixon’s store, was 
early in his place the following even- 
ing, and, in truth, did they not have 


sufficient reason? Was it not an un- 
disputed fact that only the morning 
before, Bill Fisher had carried his 
mother, bag and baggage, to the 
poor-house? Now her nearest neigh- 
bors declared that they had seen her, 
this very morning, go in and out of 
her house as usual. Two of the best 
known women in the town, women 
whose word could not be doubted, 
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as they passed the house early that 
morning, going out to Mrs. Lowe's 
to spend the day, had seen Mandy 
Fisher hurry out and fix up two 
boards to her rain-water barrel, 
although there was not a cloud in 
the sky. Still further, had not 
nearly every man, woman, and child 
in the village seen her, that very 
afternoon, hand in hand with little 
Davy, walk the entire length of the 
village? Her clean gingham dress 
and big white apron were too well 
known to admit of any one’s being 
mistaken. Then she had stopped at 
Mrs. Paget's long enough to hand 
her a glass of jelly for her little boy 
who had been sick. Mrs. Paget was 
the one woman in town who knew 
all the news, and as faithfully circu- 
lated it; .but when she had called 
after Mandy, who had hurried out 
she said because she had left little 
Davy alone in the street, she had 
not seemed to hear. Later, Mandy 
had stopped at Nixon’s store and 
bought some yarn. She was going 
to knit some socks for Willie, she 
said, because he was going to work 


on the section when winter set 
in, and she wanted to have them 
ready. 


Yet all this was not much more of 
a mystery than the fact that Bill had 
gone to work for the Squire early 
that morning, and the Squire had 
been heard to say that Bill was going 
to work until the factory shut down 
for the winter. The only way to 
fathom all this mystery seemed to be 
to wait patiently until Bill came. 

By common consent, the nail keg 
with a board nailed across the top, 
which was always Bill’s seat if he 
got there in any kind of time, was 
left unoccupied. They did not have 
long to wait. Bill sauntered in, but 
ignored the nail-keg, and walked 
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directiy to the counter. Throwing 
down a silver half-dollar in such a 
manner as to make as loud a ring as 
possible, Bill called out: ‘Here, 
Bob, gimme a quarter’s wuth o’ yer 
best At sight, or rather 
sound, of the money, Nixon brought 
two little scoops containing samples 
of coffee for Bill to choose frdm. 

“Laws, I dunno nothin’ ‘bout 
coftee, Bob, you just gimme what 
you sell fer the best. Me’n Tillie 
don’ keer fer coffee; we'd’s nigh 
about drink cold water, but I want 
ter git the best fer mother. Yer 
see, when people begins ter git old, 
they nacherly hanker arter good 
strong coffee.”’ 

Every man looked with surprise at 
every other man, and finally Joe 
Saylor ventured to say: “‘Yer mother 
didn’t stay long to the poor-house.”’ 

‘“‘She stayed all day; reckon thet’s 
‘bout es long es she wanted ter stay,”’ 
laconically answered Bill. 

‘‘Whydidn’tshestay longer?” asked 
Joe, with the triumphant air of one 
who has succeeded in completely 
cornering his adversary. 

‘“‘What in tarnation ’ud she want 
ter stay longer fer? Ef you fellers 
hadn't bin so durned smart last 
night, I mighter told yer she’d only 
gone over to read the scriptur’ to 
some 0’ them pore critters, an’ com- 
fort ’em a little. 

“When my mother goes to the 
pore-house ter stay, Joe Saylor, it'll 
be when I hevn’t a crust an’ these 
‘ere two han’s o’ mine air cut off.” 
Bill picked up his package of coffee 
and walked out. 

Again every man looked with sur- 
prise at every other man, and Joe 
Saylor said, ‘‘Well, I'll be dog- 
goned, Jake, ef I don’t believe 
there’s somethin’ in thet ’ere Bill 
Fisher arter all.”’ 


coffee.”’ 
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Our Impetuosity and the Coupon System 


Readers and advertisers alike will 
undoubtedly note the absence of 
THE Rep Book Coupon Pages from 
this issue of the magazine. This 
feature was introduced in order to 
render service to both of these 
essential factors in Rep Book pros- 
perity. The feature has been with- 
drawn in deference to the ruling of 
the Postoffice Department, which 
declares such coupon pages to be 
inadmissable in a publication which 
is mailable at second-class rates of 
postage. The Postoffice Depart- 
ment is supreme in such matters, 
and publishers, readers and adver- 
tisers alike must yield to its dictum. 

Here is the ruling under which 
Tue Rep Book Coupon System is 
eliminated from the pages of the 
magazine: 

The Postoffice Department, Office of 
the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, Classification Division, 
Washington, D. C., June 16th, 
1904. 

Mr. Trumbull White, 

Editor, THe Rep Book, Chicago. 

Sir: — Careful consideration has 
been given to your communication 
of March 14, last. 

Your inquiry related to two inserts 
numbered as pages 697 to 700 of the 
April, 1904, issue of THE Rep Book, 
and each of which contained eight 
coupons in the following form: 
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CUT OUT THIS COUPON 
Delia Ge oteackawesscdkéubtice aces ote aeentaes 


Name 











The matter was submitted to the 
Assistant Attorney General for the 
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Postoffice Department, who ruled 
in effect as follows: 

These sheets of coupons comprise 
four-fifths of two pages of the publi- 
cation. They are intended to be 
detached by the recipient and used 
in answering advertisements, and 
are, therefore, foreign to the publica- 
tion and may not be considered a 
permanent part thereof. 

They are third class matter and all 
copies of THE RED Book with which 
similar enclosures are mailed here- 
after, will be chargeable.with post- 
age at the rate of one cent for each 
two ounces or fraction thereof on 
each individually addressed copy or 
package of unaddressed copies, to 
be prepaid with stamps affixed. A 
coupon which is a mere incident or 
immaterial portion of a page in a 
publication is not regarded as sub- 
ject to this rule. 

Respectfully, 
Epwin C. MADDEN, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 


THE Rep Book has but one ex- 
planation to offer for this apparent 
impetuosity in introducing so orig- 
inal and progressive a feature as THE 
Rep Book Coupon System—its am- 
bition. The Publishers intend to 
give Rep Book readers and adver- 
tisers the greatest value for their 
money and intend to make it the 
greatest magazine of its class. In 
line with this policy to do new 
things, things radically different -in 
the magazine world, the coupon 
feature was inaugurated. That this 
feature happens to be in conflict with 
Postoffice ruling does not mean that 


the Publishers will stop in their 
ambitious efforts—they are going 


right ahead to find other features of 
value that will strengthen THe Rep 
Book's position with its readers and 
advertisers. 

It is to be regretted that the tech- 
nical interpretations of postal regu- 
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lations sometimes prove an obstacle 
to publishers desiring to render dis- 
tinct service to their readers, as in 
this Rep BooK instance. One of 
our New York neighbors, 7he Delin- 
eator, introduced into its July num- 
ber a coupon page elaborately 
designed to gather certain statistics 
and information which would be 
used in the service of its subscribers, 
but it is reported that this, too, has 
fallen under the ban of the Post- 
office Department. 

In the meantime, we are printing 
our largest editions this summer, 
when in accordance with magazine 
traditions we should be cutting down 
our output twenty-five per cent or 
more. The reason is found in THE 
Rep Book's quality. This maga- 
zine is in the lead and it intends to 
stay there. 

The September Rep Book 
keep up the pace that the magazine 
has set for itself in the last few 
months, by printing some fifteen 
stories of the readable sort, every 
one of them enticing, clever and of 
literary merit. The magazine will 
be dressed in one of the gayest of its 
many gay covers, and will be embel- 
lished by photographic art studies 
and illustrations of unusual excel- 
lence. The Editor has planned for 
the reader who wants quality and 
quantity combined, and the _ re- 
sult will fit the demands of the 
most exacting, wherever they 
may be. 

Out of the fifteen 
published, not more than half can 
be noted The most 
spicuous authors who have _ con- 
tributed to the September RED 
Book are Eden Phillpotts, George 
Horton, William Hamilton Osborne, 
Rex E. Beach, Bertha Mussey 
Bower, Frederick Walworth and 
Harry Irving Greene, but the others 
are no less to be reckoned with in 


will 


stories to be 


here. con- 


_ Chicago 


the attractiveness of the material 
they contribute. 

Eden Phillpotts offers a story of 
Italian life, “‘THe Last oF THE 
Dortas,’’ which is a masterpiece of 
literary excellence and of dramatic 
character study. Mr. Phillpotts 
ranks high in the literary world and 
this story does not fall below the 
conspicuous things he has done in 
the past. Gustavus C. Widney illus- 
trates the story 

George Horton, author of ‘‘Like 
Another Helen,” ‘‘A Fair Brigand,”’ 
“The Long Straight Road,’ and ‘‘In 
Argolis,’’ furnishes as his first story 
in THe Rep Book, “An UNINTEN- 
TIONAL WooInG,”’ relating the expe- 
riences of an American globe-trotter 
who gets tangled up with 
Japanese complications in the Island 
Empire just before the outbreak of 
the war. The story is daintily illus- 
trated by the Japanese artist, Y. 
Sayonara. 

William Hamilton Osborne returns 
to the pages of THE Rep Book witha 
cleverstory called ‘‘SoLomon SHaNpDy, 
SMUGGLER.”’ It has been cleverly 
illustrated by John C. Gilbert. 

Two authors who have won fame 
in the same field, and whose names 
are bound to be associated in the 
comedy fiction of the West, appear 
in the September Rep Book. Rex 
E. Beach contributes ‘‘THe Etusive 
GRAFT,’ in which he tells of the 
experiences of a Yukon 
miner. Dan Sayre Groesbeck has 
made the illustrations. Harry Ir- 
ving Greene, in a delicious cowboy 
story, “A Wyominc ELopeMeENt,”’ 
illustrated by John W. Norton, re- 
lates an incident of ranch life that is 
bound to entertain every reader. 

In addition to these that have 
been indicated, ten other stories 
equally entertaining will make the 
September Rep Book a noteworthy 
number among fiction magazines, 
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